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Wuart grows bigger the more you contract it ? 
Debt. 
* * * 
SELF-PossEssIon is more than nine points in 
the law, or in anything else for that matter. 
* * * 


A man who has never had the toothache does 
not know the real pleasure there is in not 
having it. 5 

* * 

Mistress: “Did you manage to find the 
basket of eggs that was on the pantry floor, 
Kate?” Servant: ‘Oh, yes, mum, aisily. I 
shtepped in it.” 

x * £€ 

Nor Sootninc.—He: “Is this the first time 
you've ever been in love, darling?” She 
(thoughtlessly) : ‘‘ Yes; but it’s so nice that I 
hope it won't be the last!" 

- e- & 

“Do you think, young man, that you can 
give my daughter all she asks for? ’’ questioned 
papa, grimly. ‘“‘T—aw—think so, sir,” mur- 
mured the lover, bashfully. ‘‘She says she 
wants only me.” " 

* 

‘“Tr’s a sure thing that Blanks has lost his 
mind.” ‘ Well, it reflects a great deal of credit 
on his doctor.” ‘Great Scott! Why?” ‘ That 
he was able to discover the loss of such a tiny 
thing.” 

x  * Ok 
MisTaKEN IpentITY.—Mistress: ‘‘ Why don’t 


you ring the dinner bell, Bridget?” Bridget: 
“T couldn’t foind any, ma’am.” Mistress: 
“Why, it is on the hall-table.” Bridget: 


“Och, an’ is it that one it is? An’ yers'lf 
a me last night as that was the breakfast 
‘ = & 

A mav, noted for his ‘‘ nearness,” lately went 
into a butcher's, and inquired the price of a 
certain soup bone. The proprietor of the sho 
is a generous fellow, and in answer to the ol 
man’s question, he said, ‘ Oh, I'll give you 
that.” The customer put his hand to his ear. 
He is somewhat hard of hearing, and had 
missed the other’s reply. ‘Can't you take 
something off that?” he asked. The butcher 
took pity on him. ‘ Yes,” he said, ‘call it 
twopence.” And the old man went home with 
a comfortable sense of having driven a good 
bargain. 

%* «¢ & 


Ong day a lady said to William Pengelly, 
noted for his discovery of fossil bones in caves, 
‘* Do you remember that our cook once lived with 
you?” ‘ Yes.” ‘ Well, yesterday she and the 
nurse were heard having the following discussion : 
Said the cook, ‘Mr. Pengelly c the bones 
what he finds to Kent’s Cavern ’Possil’s bones ; 
but I say how can he know the bones of the 
’Possils from the bones of other men?’ 
‘¢¢ Well,’ said the nuree, ‘I’ve heard say as 
he is uncommon clever; besides, nobody knows 
where the Garden of Eden was, and if so, why 
shouldn’t it be here? And if 'twas here, where 
else should the bones of the Apostles be?” 
The two women had taken the word fossil as 
synonymous with apostle, or, as the cook called 
it, 'possil. 

* «© * 

In a small country town in South Wales, in 
the days before the gas-lighter’s torch replaced 
the more cumbersome ladder, a son of Erin was 
engaged to extinguish the public lamps, for 
which he was to receive one shilling a night. 
Accordingly, at eleven o’clock the next night, 
he sallied forth, ladder on shoulder. A few 
minutes later the attention of some passers-by 
was attracted by the unusual spectacle of a 
man on a ladder, his head thrust as far as it 
would go into the lantern of a public lamp and 
his cheeks inflated, vainly endeavouring to blow 
out the gaslight. Half an hour later the irate 
Hibernian again appeared at the gas-works, and 
on being asked for an explanation of his early 
return, he replied, ‘Och bedad, it’s murtherin’ 
work; airm not going to blow me inside out for 
@ shilling a night!” 
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THE WOMEN OF THE 
‘* FRIENDS.”’ 


From the period of the fall and throughout the 
Mosaic dispensation, although we read that 
‘there were prophetesses, one of whom is said 
to have “judged in Israel,” yet the social condi- 
tion of women appears to have remained in a 
‘state of subserviency, if not of degradation. It 
may also be said that, throughout the countries 
of the East the same condition still prevails, 
‘and even at the present day it is very rare for 
an Eastern lady to be able to write, or to 
-exhibit signs of mental cultivation. 

We find however, in the Old Testament, 
the intimation that if was the Divine will, that 
woman should be a partaker of the future 
blessings of the New Covenant ; for the 
Prophet Joel, in referring to these, says, “It 
shall come to pass, in the last days, saith God, 
I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh; and 
your sons and your daughters shall prophesy. 
And on my servants and on my handmaids, I 
will pour out in those days of my Spirit, and 
they shall prophesy.” This does not refer to 
“ foretelling events,” for the Apostle explains, 
that he that prophesieth, ‘‘ speaketh to men, to 
edification, exhortation, and comfort.” 


Under the Christian dispensation a favour- | 


able change was introduced ; the female charac- 
ter was exalted, and more prominence and 
favour conferred upon it. A woman, Anna, 
was the first to announce the advent of the 
Redeemer, and it was Mary Magdalene who 
discovered and made known His resurrection. 
‘The woman of Samaria was favoured with a 
most memorable conversation with our Saviour ; 
namely, that on ‘‘ Living Water,” in which He 
expounded to her the nature of true worship. 
Many other occasions might be noticed in which 
He showed favour to devout women. 

The Apostle Peter (in Acts, chap. ii.) reiterates 
the prophesy of Joel, already quoted; and in 
confirmation of what is above stated, we find 
that Philip had four daughters who prophesied. 
We also find Priscilla ‘‘ expounded the way of 
God more perfectly ’ to Apollos. 

Paul acknowledged Priscilla as his ‘‘ fellow- 
labourer,” ‘‘ to whom,” said he, “‘ and to Aquila, 
her husband, ‘ my helpers in Christ Jesus,’ all 
the churches give thanks.” He commends 
+¢+Phebe, as the minister of the church at 
Cenchrea”; and in his Epistles to Timothy, 
and to the Corinthians, he greets others, besides 
Priscilla and Aquila, as “labourers in the 
Lord.” 

Can the foregoing examples indicate any 
other than the highest authority to counten- 
ance and encourage the instrumentality of 
women in promoting the welfare of the Church, 
whether by preaching or in prayer under the 
inspiration of the spirit of Christ ? 

Let us now proceed to refer to the conduct 
and proceedings of the followers of Christ. 

Some of those who have presumed to hold 
the claim of ‘ historical succession to the 
Apostles’ have not only excluded the minis- 
tration of women in their churches, but they 
have insisted upon the celibacy of their priest- 
hood. Others, whilst countenancing the 


marriage of the clergy, have excluded women 
from the ministry of the Gospel. The views of 
the Society of Friends have, however, been ex- 
ceptional. They have maintained that women 
were not incapable of undertaking those 
spiritual functions and obligations, which per- 
tain to Christianity. 

In the engagement of marriage they admit of 
no special or distinctive conditions. As 
husband and wife, they both make just the same 
solemn promise before a public assembly that 
they will, with Divine assistance, be loving 
and faithful to each other until death shall 
separate them. 

In their eligibility to undertake the ministry 
of the Gospel, male and female are deemed to 
stand alike, and both equally qualified, under 
Divine authority, to promote the kingdom of 
Christ upon earth; and there are thousands 
upon thousands now living who can testify to 
the salutary effects of woman’s teaching, and 
to the persuasive eloquence of her preaching. 

There is also another and an important pro- 
vince of action in the society which devolves 
upon the female as well as the male portion of 
the body, but in this case the proceedings are 


separately conducted. 


Those acquainted with the principles and 
religious profession of this society are aware 
that its members hold a vigilant oversight to 
sustain the moral and religious deportment of 
all; and with a view to consistency, they have 
formed and adopted a code of ethics, so 
comprehensive in its character, as to resemble 
an amplification of the Ten Commandments 
and the Sermon on the Mount. 

The administration of a discipline so strict 
and searching necessarily involves a great 
extent of watchful care, and the exercise of a 
large amount of charitable and Christian 
feeling, especially in dealing with cases of 
delinquency. 

In conducting these duties of the Church, the 
men and women each undertake their own 
departments separately ; and the women have 
been found competent to the charge of that 
portion of the oversight and Christian care one 
for another which has devolved upon them- 
selves. The men and women who comprise a 
meeting or district, are called upon to report 
separately and periodically of the state of the 
society, and these reports, passing through 
the discriminating ordeal of other meetings, 
eventually reach the central body or yearly 
meeting in London. 

The conducting of the women’s meetings, 
and especially of their yearly meetings, may 
deserve notice, as well as‘the wisdom and pru- 
dence of their proceedings. 

The yearly meeting, when assembled, may 
comprise as many as a thousand female mem- 
bers from every part of the kingdom. 

Their first proceeding is to elect one of them- 
selves to become the presiding authority and 
recording clerk of their deliberations. The 
representatives of the various localities are 
called upon to submit their reports of the 
state of subordinate meetings. A large amount 
of epistolary correspondence with women 
Friends in America, and in the counties of 


ee eee ee ale 
England, is assigned to committees ; and the 
meeting is often engaged in listening to 
exhortation, and uniting in prayer. 

On the subjects brought under consideration 
in these meetings all are at liberty, in subjection 
to the Spirit of Christ, to express their 
sentiments. 

The preponderating judgment of the meet- 
ing is then recorded by the clerk. 

Much quiet order is maintained in these 
meetings; and, at seasons, a precious feeling of 
the Divine presence brings a deep solemnity 
over the meeting. 

The sittings of these meetings often extend to 
about ten days. Henry AsHWORTH. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN THE 
PIONEER WOMAN 
SUFFRAGIST. 


In 1834, at twenty-five years of age, Abraham 
Lincoln was elected to the Legislature of 
Illinois, and again in 1886. In the latter year 
candidates were called upon in the county 
papers by many voters to “ show their hands.” 
Promptly, in the New Salem Jowrnal, Lincoln 
responded: ‘“ Agreed. Here’s mine. I go for 
all sharing the privileges of the government 
who assist in bearing its burdens. Consequently 
I go for admitting all whites to the right of 
suffrage who pay taxes or bear arms, by no 
roeans excluding females. If elected I shall 
consider the whole people of Sangamon County 
my constituents, as well those who oppose as 
those who support me.”: 

During that legislative session, 24 years 
before the Civil War, in a community pro- 
foundly pro-slavery, Abraham Lincoln, with 
only one other member, introduced a strenuous 
protest against the passage of a series of reso- 
lutions denouncing anti-slavery societies, 
asserting the right of property in slaves, and 
opposing the abolition of slavery in the district 
of Columbia. Thus,in the very outset of his 
public career, Lincoln announced himself as a 
Woman Suffragist and an enemy of slavery. 

His private life was singularly pure and un- 
blemished. Although careless and sometimes 
coarse in his talk among his rough companions, 
he was noted for his temperance and respect for 
women. Naturally he early fell in love, and 
was broken-hearted by the death of the girl he 
adored. It is doubtful whether he ever fully 
regained his cheerfulness or formed an engross- 
ing attachment for any other woman. From 
1834, the year when he met this loss, which for 
a time clouded his reason, he was subject to fits 
of profound melancholy, and was wont to quote 
as his favourite poem the stanzas beginning— 
‘“« Q, why should the spirit of mortal be proud ? 

Like a swift-fleeting meteor, a fast-fleeting 

cloud, 

A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 

Man passes from life to his rest in the grave.” 


He never was false to the dreams of his youth. 
In that better future, when these principles are 
fully accepted and applied, Abraham Lincoln 
will be remembered as the prophet and martyr 
of the reformed American Republic, wherein 


man and woman will be comrades a=d equals in 
society and in the home, in the Church and in 
the State.—Henry B. Blackwell. 


WOMEN’S LIBERAL ASSO- 
CIATIONS AND WOMAN’S 
SUFFRAGE. 

By Emmy Hm. 


To those who make it their business to attend 
Woman's Suffrage meetings, whether as 
or hearers, it is quite refreshing— 


almost inspiriting—to meet even the ghost of a. 


new argument against the principle of electoral 
equality for women citizens. The old objec- 
tions have been trotted out and demolished 
times innumerable, and the venerable Joe 
Millerisms, which thirty years ago it was vainly 
imagined would kill the question with ridicule, 
have beome too fossilised to find a place any- 
where outside a glass case. Speakers are, 
therefore, quite grateful to anyone who will 
suggest something that can be argued against. 
Satisfactory as it is to find sound convictions 
prevailing, unanimity may degenerate into the 
dulness of uniformity rather than inspire a 
determination to achieve. 

A very interesting address given by Miss 
Clara Mordan on ‘ Women and Liberalism,” 
before a crowded drawing-room meeting held 
recently under the auspices of the Wands- 
worth and Putney Women’s Liberal Association, 
elicited some expression of opinion which, if 
not actively hostile, certainly ‘‘dissembled its 
love,” and may be recommended to the notice of 
those whose métier it is to propagate Woman's 
Suffrage. The lecturer had shown with admir- 
able ‘lucidity and conciseness, that the whole 
trend of Liberalism was the abolition of class- 
privilege, of race-privilege, of sex-privilege, and 
that the one great exception to this movement 
for securing the legal equality of every human 
being, was the exclusion of women from the 
right of voting for the men who represent the 
rest of the nation in Parliament. The woman 
taxpayer could never say to the candidate for 
the House of Commons, as the man taxpayer 
could, “If you do not do as we want we 
shall not vote for you.” However great her 
grievances, this constitutional mode of redress 
was denied her. 

Miss Mordan did not add that, debarred as 
women are from the exercise of this prerogative 
shared by all other capable citizens, they have 
no alternative, when a candidate hostile to 
Woman’s Suffrage asks for their help at an 
election, between refusing to support him, or 
helping to place a man in power who will do his 
best to defeat their aims. Of this not a word 
was said, but one of the ladies present—with 
perhaps the majority vote of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation against making Woman's 
Suffrage a test question at elections fresh in her 
mind—assumed that the ‘‘test” must be 
meant, and proceeded to argue against it. In 
view of the excitement which the recent. dis- 
cussion at the Federation aroused, it is not 
’ surprising perhaps that the mere sound of 
‘‘ guffrage”” should - pre-suppose the “test.” 
But Wandsworth Liberalism brought forward a 
novel contention. The speaker claimed that 
Woman’s Suffrage could never be made a poli- 
tical question by Liberals, because it received a 
great deal of support from Conservatives. 

Leaving aside for a moment the fact that it is 
precisely in this non-party character of the 
question that the Suffrage Societies mainly 
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glory, is it not taking a strangely limited view 
of Liberalism to argue that because a reform is 
so good that it commends itself to many Con- 
servatives, it is on that account not worthy of 
Liberal support? Is it not the boast of 
Liberalism that it is guided by principle, not 
expediency ? Can there, in fact, be any true 
Liberalism which refuses to do an act of justice 
because that act of justice rests on a principle 
so much higher than mere party considerations 
that it wins the suffrages of the best people on 
both sides? The more any question of reform 
rests on broad basic truths, not on mere lines 
of policy, the less is it the sole possession of 
one party in the State, the more does it com- 
mand assent from the most diverse sections of 
the body politic. It is a curiously illiberal 
reading of Liberalism to abstain from supporting 
what one believes to be a good measure because 
some Conservatives are also lending it their 
aid. This is to make Liberalism exist for 
party,”instead of the party for the promotion of 
Liberal principles. 

A great legal writer has said that civilisation 
is the degree in which a nation has advanced 
to an equality of right between the sexes. It is 
strange to see how many women have not 
gripped hold of this truth—women whose 
sympathies stretch out beyond the narrow 
circle of home ; women whose minds are active 
on the questions which affect the welfare of their 
nation. On the other hand, this indifference, 
out of which our opponents in the House of 
Commons make so much capital whenever the 
question is debated, may sometimes be more 
apparent than real. Occasionally a visitor 
from the rural districts will tell you that 
Woman’s Suffrage is a very advanced idea, but 
those in the current of life regard it as a very 
mild demand, and one hears more and more 
often, that it is but a truism to say that the 
woman householder is as much entitled 
to the Parliamentary Franchise as to the 
others she already possesses. 

Party politics are often spoken of as a game 
of doubtful character, as demoralising, as an 
“arena” not fit for such superior beings as 
women to enter. Supposing, for argument’s 
sake, that this is so, is would be not unnatural 
to assume that the exclusion of the more 
sensitively moral half of the nation from the 
body politic had brought it to this condition. 
So much greater, then, is the need for a little of 
the backbone of principle, which the moral 
force of women could supply. The exigencies 
of party officialdom are not always realised by 
outsiders, but, alas, for the party if they are 
allowed to undermine the principles which 
give the party its raison d'etre! The women 
of the Liberal party should surely be the first 
to remember that justice and legal equality for 
all the people are the very bases of their political 
faith. 


Lapy CARLISLE AND THE LIBERAL PaRTy.— 
The National Women’s Liberal Federation is 
to be deprived of the presidency of the Countess 
of Carlisle, who has resigned in consequence of 
the refusal of the Executive to adopt a proposal 
that Liberal candidates shall in all cases be 
required to pledge themselves in favour of the 
policy of the United Kingdom Alliance in regard 
to the local veto. Lady Carlisle, however, is 
determined to stand for the temperance cause. 
She loves the Liberal Party, no abate but she 
loves the Temperance Party more. She is a 
staunch teetotaler, and allows no public-houses 
on her own estate. Her daughters agree with 
her, and both Lady Mary Murray and Lady 
Cecilia Roberts are distinguished as speakers on 
temperance platforms, 
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WOMEN AND THE 


LIBERAL PARTY. 


InmuepmuTeLy after the Durham election, the 
Daily News gave prominence to an anonymous 
letter on the relation of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation to the defeat of the Liberal candi- 
date, which ran as follows:— 

“‘ Sir,—There are two salient features in the 
Durham election which ought not to pass un- 
observed by the Liberal Party. One is the 
truculent opposition of the United Kingdom 
Alliance to the Liberal candidate, bough (unlike 
the Tory candidate) he was in favour of 
tem ce reform, he would not swallow 
whole the Local Veto. The other is the ostenta- 
tious apathy (for the same reason) of the 
Women’s Liberal Federation, presided over by 
Lady Carlisle, as contrasted with the earnest 
work of the Women’s National Liberal Associa- 
tion, presided over by Lady Hayter. 

‘Both these intemperate organisations, the 
United Kingdom Alliance and the Women’s 
Federation, are now crowing over a Liberal 
defeat. Let them also crow over their defeat 
of temperance reform. 

‘Tt is time for the Liberal Party to awake to 
the fact that no dependence, for Liberalism in 
the broad sense, is to be placed on either of 
these two doctrinaire and schismatical bodies. 

“All honour to the truly Liberal women of 
Lady Hayter’s Association. It was dogmatism 


and intriguing and impracticability that drove 
them out of the Women’s Federation, and now 
they have given another solid proof of their 


practical Liberal sense, in working for the best 
candidate, though he may not have fully agreed 
with them on every point. 
‘* ComMon-SENSE.” 
We smiled and passed on. But the Methodist 
Times has taken it seriously, and some portions 


of its editorial comments—being ‘‘ from man to 
man” on the political work of women—will be 
interesting to our readers :— 


“The special point of this letter is that its 
ferocious attack upon the Women’s Liberal 
Federation is mad an opportunity of pro- 
nouncing a fulsome eulogy upon the ‘ Women’s 
National Liberal Association, presided over by 
Lady Hayter. The writer describes the 
Women’s Liberal Federation as ‘ intemperate,” 
‘ doctrinaire,’ and ‘ schismatical.’ 

‘The real cause of this insolent attack, is that 
the Women’s Liberal Federation has refused to 
be a mere drawer of water and hewer of wood 
to the Liberal Party, whatever be the conduct 
of the Liberal Party or the objects it promotes. 

‘“‘ Such persons as this writer, wan to make 
the Liberal Party a kind of fetish which every- 
body is to fall down and worship, even when it 
abandons the principles of Liberalism. It is 
totally untrue to state that it was “ dogmatism, 
intriguing and impracticability” that drove 
Lady Hayter and her associates out of the 
Women’s Liberal Federation. It was simply 
the fact that the immense majority of the 
Liberal women of England are true Liberals, 
and, therefore, insist upon their right to the 
electoral franchise, even though mere wire- 
pullers of the Liberal Party object to that 
Liberal measure because, forsooth, they imagine 
the majority of women are Tories! As thou h 
great questions of principle were to be subordi- 
nated to partisan considerations of that kind! 

“We can quite understand this shameful 
attempt to disparage the great organisation of 
Liberal women, because they are conscientious, 
sincere, and determined not to sacrifice prin- 
ciple to party. That, of course, is not what 
mere partisan wire-pullers desire. They want 
women who will work for any Liberal can- 
didate, even though he despises women 80 
much that he will neither give them a vote, 
nor spe aa 2" acon Reform, nor advocate 
such changes in the law and the administration 
of the law as will enforce the same demand for 
personal chastity upon both sexes. 

“The fact is that ‘The Women’s National 
Liberal Association, presided over by Lady 
Hayter,’ notwithstanding much official patron- 
age, is a complete failure. It lacks the enthu- 
siasm, the attractiveness and the influence 
which independence of judgment and deep 
moral conviction alone can give. No number of 
letters from anonymous correspondents, falsely 
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claiming to represent ‘‘ Common-Sense,” will 

vent the immense majority of really 
Fiberal women from supporting their great 
national organisation witch will not sacrifice 
either Temperance or Social Purity to the 
transient exigencies of Party, and will never 
cease to demand woman, who enjoys every 
other franchise, shall also receive the poli 
franchise which will enable her to obtain from 


Parliament the paces! ta and the moral 
reforms upon which d: 


presen: tions 
and spirtual force of John Bright and Mr. 
Gladstone. Its worst enemies are those pot- 
house and club smoke-room politicians who 
imagine that moral reforms may be despised 
and , and that the Liberal Party can 
flourish without moral enthusiasm. Every 
member of the Women’s Liberal Federation 
should read and ponder the truly icant 
letter of ‘‘Common-Sense”’ in the Daily News 
-of last Thursday. She will then be able to dis- 

between friends and foes, and to stand 
to her guns in firm, and therefore successful, 
defence of home and fatherland.” 


Lady Carlisle’s resignation is a curious prac- 
tical comment upon the Daily News’ attack and 
the Methodist Tvmes' reply. 


Y.W.C.A. CONFERENCE. 


RECEPTION OF THE DELEGATES AT 
WINDSOR CASTLE. 


Privcess Curistian held, on June 20th, in the 
Dean’s garden at Windsor Castle, a reception 
of the delegates and secretaries who have been 
attending the first triennial world’s conference 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association in 
London. e visitors, about 220 in number, 
travelled from or ae by the Great 
Western Railway, and on detraining at 
‘Windsor proceeded to ‘The Slopes,’’ where 
®@ royal pavilion had been erected. Princess 
Christian was received at the Datchet-road 
rise by the Dean of Windsor, the Hon. Mrs. 

liot, Mrs. G. Grant Gordon, Mrs. Bryant, and 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Layton. The Dean of 
‘Windsor, Lady Fairfax (the vice-president, 
who attended on behalf of Mrs. Hill Tritton, 
president of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association), Miss Reynolds (of America, 
secretary to the World’s Conference), the Hon. 
Emily Kinnaird (London honorary secretary), 
Mrs. E. W. Moore (British honorary secretary), 
Mr. Tottenham, Miss Ardell (honorary secretary 
for England), and Mrs. Brown Douglas 
{honorary secretary for Scotland) remained in 
attendance during the interesting ceremonial. 
It may be mentioned as an interesting incident 
that the Spanish delegates walked next those 
from America at the wish of the latter. 
Madame Schalch, president of the Italian 
branch, in a neat little address, spoken in 
French, thanked Princess Christian for her 
reception of the delegates, and the compliment 
was seconded by Miss Barnes on behalf of 
America. 

The following telegram was sent to the Queen 
at Balmoral at the close of the reception :— 
* Delegates of the World’s Young Women’s 
Christian Association of many nationalities, 
meeting to-day at Windsor, desire to express 
their heartfelt congratulations to her Majesty 
-on the completion of the sixty-first year of her 
reign, with their earnest prayers for the con- 
tinued blessing of God.—Helena, president of 
the Windsor branch, on behalf of the delegates.” 

Her Majesty sent in response a reply which 
‘was subsequently read by the Hon. Emily 
Kinnaird and Miss Potter to the visitors, and 


qwas as under :— Balmoral, to her Royal High- J mind, and thus attain a serenity which will 


tical | visitors 


ness Princess Christian, Young Women’s 
Christian Association.—Pray express, as presi- 
dent of the delegates of the World’s Youn 
Women’s Christian Association, my heartfel 
thanks for the kind congratulations received 
to-day.—V.R.I.” 
In the ome noe many of ear 
inspec e State apartments an 
other places of interest in and about the Castle, 
Se as rociggal ec Sees by sae Diet wader 
Oo or them e Dean o r 
at St. George’s Chapel. e 


“DON’T WORRY.” 
A NEW “ MOVEMENT.” 


Being a Paper read to the National Congress 
of Mothers, Washington, U.S.A., 
By Tueopors F. Sewarp. 
(Coneluded.) 


We were taught in childhood that God is 
omnipotent, omniscient and omnipresent. We 
have tried to believe it, but with the other 
thought in our mind that God is a majestic 
being off in the unknown somewhere, who 
created the universe and set it running, and 
who, as Dr. Hodge expressed it, ‘ visits our 
world at intervals and in spots,” with that 
thought a true conception of an omnipotent, 
omnipresent and omni-active God was impos- 
sible. Now science reveals a power which not 
only created an illimitable universe, but which 
momentarily sustains and perpetually re-creates 
each infinitesimal stone. Thus it helps us to 
realise a God in the universe and not outside of 
it, and gives us a clearer method of thinking 
about our own personal relation to this supreme 
and beneficent Power. In this study we are 
brought back to the teachings of the Man of 
Nazareth—the divinely human Jesus. We find 
that His teachings were not arbitrary, but 
purely scientific—an expression of the prin- 
ciples of evolution. He taught the laws of 
growth and development. e showed the 
universality of divine Providence. He revealed 
the nature of childhood and laid the foundations 
of the kinder, nm. He showed the necessity 
for pond self, because our selfhood is the one 
and only principle that shuts out God. 

Life is a school in which the one lesson we 
have to learn is how to 


PUT SELF ASIDE AND ALLOW GOD TO WORK 


in and through us. My wife put the case so 
admirably in a letter to me the other day, that 
I will quote her words: ‘‘ What a gran g 
it is to learn how to do all our work with the 
inward calm and poise which results from a 
perfect faith that God’s plan is being unfolded, 
whatever the chaos which seems to rule out- 
side. I am beginning myself to look on, as 
upon the work of another (it is the work of our 
Father) as I would look at a e of chess 
played by an expert, and see the wonderful way 
in whith the intricacies of the e are over- 
come to victory.” In learning life’s lessons we 
must never lose sight of the truth that our 
divine Father is infinite and omnipresent, and, 
therefore, we cannot disconnect ourselves from 
Him. We cannot draw a single breath with- 
out God, and, therefore, we cannot separate 
ourselves from His plan. We can, in a sense, 
mar it to our own hurt, but it will not cease to 
be God's plan, and we are in it. There- 
fore, whatever error you may commit, however 
grievous the mistake into which you fall, say to 
yourself instantly, ‘‘ Divine love is mine, I can- 
not escape from it.” 

I know that some will say, ‘I don’t see how 
I can help worrying in view of the awful sum 
of human suffering in the world. 


IT SEEMS TO ME THAT I OUGHT TO WORRY 


over the woes and sorrows of my fellow-men.” 
But this is a confusion of thought. Sympathy 
is not worry, and worry is not sympathy. God 
distinctively and repeatedly tells us not to 
worry, and He ought to know best. The idea 
of the Don’t Worry movement is not to merel 

get one’s self in a comfortable state of mind, 
which might be a form of selfishness. It is to 
bring our mind into harmony with the Infinite 


God's infinite store—worry breaks 
nection. 


And this is wh 
greatest of all evils. 
source of supply. 
speak, which connect us with the ocean of life, 
health and happiness. 


make us more effective agents for baiay ey God's 
blessings to our fellow-men. Trust is the trolley 


wire by which we draw divine ag from 
e con- 


How can I sum up in a few sentences the 


eternal truths and principles which are the 
foundation of Don’t Worry? Let me start 
where Herbert Spencer would start, with the 
truth that there is in the universe “an infinite 
and eternal energy from which all things pro- 


ceed.” Mathew Arnold calls it ‘‘ Power 
makes for teousness.” It is an infinite 
expression of Life, Truth and Love. Jesus the 


Christ revealed it as a loving Father. Modern 
science shows that this power is immanent in 
the universe and in us, thus confirming St. 
Paul’s declaration that, ‘in Him we live and 
move and have our being.” 


Now what should be our relation to this 


Power? Simply an attitude of rece phat that 
is all. We have only to believe that the Power 


we do not even need to give it a name) is 
nfinite love and wisdom, and that these 


qualities belong to us, for we are made in the 


and likeness of that Power. That Power 


is - ocean of life, health, strength, happiness, 
an 


WE CAN HAVE ALL OF IT THAT WE ARE READY TO 


RECEIVE. 


ingratitude is one of the 
+ shuts us off from the 
It clogs the pipes, so to 


‘We waken in the morn- 
it is raining, now rain is absolutely essen- 

to human existence and we know it, yet, 
because it is not as bright and attractive as 
sunshine we scowl at it. We get up, we think 
of a trouble that may come to us during the 
day, and we immediately proceed to all 
the hours black that come between. ta 
strange inconsistency is human nature. One of 
George Macdonald’s characters in a time of 
depression said to a friend, ‘‘I felt or, blue, 
but I consoled myself by thinking that I didn't 
invent human nature. I never got so low as 
that.” The inconsistencies of human nature 
come from forgetting that we are divine. The 
‘“worm of the dust’? idea has done a vast 
amount of harm, and it is so fixed in our minds 
by centuries of heredity, that it takes a deter- 
mined and nt effort on our part to 
throw it off. It can only be done by holding 


the thought steadily to the truth that, as we 


are God’s children, nothing but good can come 
tous. This must be true, or God is something 
less than infinite goodness and love. But you 
say “I have triale—I suffer.” But that is 
good, because it is the only way to lead you to 
so trust God that you will not suffer. little 
child puts its ee | in the flame—it suffers, but 
is not that suffering good? We know that it 
is, it is a part of an infinite economy of good- 
ness. But when we learn to absolutely trust 
the absolute goodness, we will not have to put 
our hands in the flame and suffer. 

The Don’t Worry movement is a blessing to 
the individual, it is a blessing to the home, it is 
a blessing to the churches, it is a blessing to 
society in every way. It is not an organisation, 
but it is a help to other organisations. In order 
to facilitate the introduction of the movement 
into the communities from which you come, 
the spirit of the movement is condensed upon 
card, one of which will be given to each dele- 
gate. It reads, ‘The Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth! Don’t worry! Those who trust God 

ill not worry!” Let this thought be scattered 
broadcast. 


Dra 


Ir is very hard for some people to enjoy the 
present, to realise that it is very good indeed. 
One of my nearest and dearest friends suffers 
from this blight. Some time ago we had been 
having a most perfect holiday. Everything 
seemed to conspire for our delectation. 

“Are you not happy to-day, at least?” I 
asked her. : 

‘Oh, I would be,’’ she paponiet) miserably, 
“only I can’t get rid of the thought of how 
onesome I shall be to-morrow !”’ 
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THE EVER-RENEWED 
BATTLE ; 
OR. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. 
A lecture delivered before the Students’ Societies of the 
Madras Christian College. 


By THE Rev. F. W. Kgeuuett, M.A. 


Tux all-pervading element in the life of India 
to-day is the contrast between the old and the 
new. In politics, side by side with what has 
been called the Oriental’s desire to be governed, 
has arisen the claim to at least partial self- 
government. In religion the new ideas are 
fermenting in the midst of the older systems. 
In the social individual liberty is 
wrestling with the bonds of the community. 
And ‘the end is not yet. This phenomenon is, 
however, not without India is not 
the first community in which the old and the 
new have met in conflict; nor is our generation 
the first in India to pass through such an 
experience. It is doubtful whether any com- 
munity was ever really stationary, though the 
progressive tendency of some may have at times 
been slight. But in most communities every 
generation renews the conflict of old and new. 

Compared with what is proceeding around 
us in India, the conflict in England may seem 
insignificant, but a real struggle is going on 
there too. Every year brings some new factor 
into play in English society, which divides men 
into those who cling to the old and those who 
adopt the new. Realised as this is by people 
in England, it is naturally more patent to us 
who have come for a while away from the 
hurrying life of our native land: I find it is a 
common experience for Englishmen who re-visit 
home after seven or ten years to find tha 
society has gone beyond them—that like a 
stream progress has flowed on past their stand- 
point—that the younger generation has aims 
and methods radically different from those held 
even a few years ago. 

In this and similar cases the contrast between 
old and new is due to merely natural progress 
—to the changing thought of the people itself— 
to the self-development of the national character. 
Nature is ever replenishing the nation, and 
while the man becomes deliberate-she raises up 


the youth to keep society fresh with his en-- 


terprising, sanguine, daring, mind. And in 
the freedom of England the youthful mind, 
bound down by no fetters, ever passes 
on from the achievements of the past to new 
fields. What the society of the past has pain- 
fully wrung from nature by years of labour is 
the inheritance of the child to-day, and 
becomes a capital to be manipulated for the 
production of further wealth. The education 
the English child is now receiving puts him 
neeessarily at a different view-point from that 
occupied by his father. And this experience 
recurs in each generation. I think of a family 
of three generations. The grandfather’s mind 
is really broader and finer than that of any of 
his descendants. But his sons have, through 
the advance of education, more knowledge than 
he. Their sons again, now at school, are laying 
a foundation for their mental development 
which includes subjects their fathers never 
studied and their grandfather never heard of 
till he was nearing his sixtieth year. 

In this, the present day differs from many 
other periods. Progress does not always take 
this form. There come times in a people’s 
history when, having exhausted one set of ideas 
which have hitherto filled its mind, it takes up 
another set, at first sight perhaps opposed to 


the former. Then we have a time not of 
evolution but of revolution. Many instances 
of such periods might be given, when a people 
with no impulse from outside has started 
on a new path in the pursuit of truth. 
And in each case we have some testi- 
mony as to the conflict between the old and 
the new. 

We have in the literature of Greece one of the 
fullest possible accounts of such a movement 
and of the perturbation it produces. I refer to 
that portion of Greek literature which relates 
to Socrates and his time. To us the name of 
Socrates suggests one of the heroes and bene- 
factors of the world. But the very fact that he 
was condemned to death by his countrymen 
and executed with no appearance even later of 
public compunction, throws light from a very 
different side upon his career. It reveals to us 
a struggle between old and new ideas, so 
keen that the death of the foremost advocate 
of the latter was regarded as necessary and 
just. 

What he was in the opinion of his friends has 
been set forth in the works of Xenophon and 
Plato, each matchless in his own style. 

Xenophon, the typical Athenian, soldier, 
speaker, country gentleman, dwells upon the 
practical side of Socrates’ work. He shows 
him to us as the good citizen, regular in the 
worship of the gods of the city, using his powers 
of insight, his influence, and his conversational 
powers in its cause, through the reproof of vice 
in individuals or the guidance of citizens in 
their pursuits. Another side of his work— 
which the practical Xenophon but touches on— 
is revealed to us more fully by Plato. It was the 
supremacy of Socrates in the field of theoretical 
wisdom that attracted Plato to him. And 
so in the great Dialogues in which Plato 
sets forth Socrates as the chief interlocutor, 
the subjects treated are mainly of a more ideal 
kind. To both Xenophon and Plato, and to 
many another, Socrates was not merely the 
wisest and best man of the age, but one who 
stood out apart from ordinary men—a person- 
age divinely sent into the world and divinely 
guided—mystic, wonderful. His friends gave 
him a love and devotion almost unique. 

But there was another side. And for- 
tunately for our understanding of the matter 
we have upon it not only the lurid light of the 
imprisonment and execution of Socrates, but 
the more brilliant light of another of the great 
writers of Athens. Unlike Plato and Xenophon, 
Aristophanes saw in Socrates a danger to 
society. Accordingly he assailed him with that 
keen weapon of satirical ridicule which he better 
than any other man that ever lived knew how 
to use against those whom he regarded as his 
city’s foes. How serious he held the danger 
from Socrates is shown by his devoting one of 
his plays entirely to combating it, and when at 
first this play failed to secure the popularity he 
desired, rewriting it for greater effect. This 
play he named “‘ The Clouds.” 

It opens with a scene in which Strepsiades, 
an Athenian citizen, is represented as wakened 
early by his anxiety with regard to the debts 
into which his horse-racing son Pheidippides has 
plunged him. His creditors will be shortly 
upon him, and he is quite unable to meet their 
demands. A bright idea has struck him. He 
will send his son to the school of Socrates, who 
can show pleaders how to twist a cause, right or 
wrong, who has a choice of logic, this for 
justice, that for injustice. If he but learn the 
latter art all the creditors in the world would 
never get an anna out of him. 

His son, however, flatly refuses to put him- 
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beggarly impostors, and the old man is driven 
to the desperate resource, though old, sluggish 
and dull of wit, of seeking the instruction’ of 
Socrates himself. Accordingly he presents 
himself at the school, explains that he is 
seeking a new receipt for sending off his 
creditors and foiling them by the art logical. 
He swears by the gods if Socrates will teach 
him how to do this to pay him any sum he 
demands. Socrates replies, ‘‘ By what gods? 
Answer that first, for your gods are not 
mine,” and proceeds to summon his own 
deities, the Clouds, to be present at the 
initiation into his school of the new pupil. 
These are, he says, your only deities, all else I 
flout at. Strepsiades puts forth the claims of 
Zeus, but is at once over-borne by the argu- 
ments of Socrates, and the old man, convinced, 
asks and obtains an assurance from the 
Clouds that he shall obtain the power to non- 
suit his creditors. 

Socrates accordingly takes Strepsiades in 
hand, but can make nothing out of him, and 
finally, in a rage at his stupidity and forget- 
fulness, refuses to continue his instruction. In 
despair Strepsiades prays to the Clouds to 
befriend him. They advise him to send his son 
in his place. He returns home, and at last 
prevails on Pheidippides to put himself under 
the teaching of Socrates. He brings him to 
the school and leaves him there with the 
words : 


‘¢ When next we meet, remember, 
I look to find him able to contend 
’Gainst right and reason, and outwit them 
bo’ ee 


Two lecturers kept hy Socrates now appear 
as rivals for the task of instructing Phei- 
dippides : Just Discourse and Unjust Discourse. 
The former sets forth the old ideals ; modesty, 
reverence, purity, discipline, the attempt to 
secure a healthful body and a vigorous mind. 
The latter then displays, as the new ideals, 
pleasure and shamelessness. He convinces all, 
even his adversary, of his superiority, and 
Socrates hands Pheidippides over to his care. 

Time passes, and the day of reckoning with 
the creditors arrives. Already assured that im 
the school of Socrates his son has sufficiently 
profited to enable him to out-argue them, 
Strepsiades refuses to pay his debts and goes. 
into his house, exultingly mocking his defrauded 
creditors. 

His triumph, however, is short-lived. At the 
opening of the next scene he is rushing out of 
the house pursued by his son, who is belabour- 
ing him with a cudgel. At last they come to a. 
parley. 

‘‘ Wouldst thou beat thy father,” asks Strep- 
siades. 

“‘Agsuredly,” is the reply. And when the father 
denounces him as Parricide, impious assassin, 
sacrilegious wretch, the son answers, “All, all,. 
and more. You cannot please me better. I 
glory in these names.” He offers to prove to 
the satisfaction of his father that to beat a 
father was an act of right and piety. He does 
so. But when he announces that henceforth 
he is resolved to beat his mother too as a pious 
duty, the father is roused to a sense of his folly,. 
and the last scene shows him with his slaves 
setting fire to the school of Socrates as the seed- 
plot of blasphemy and vice. 

In this play, of course, the weak points in the 
system of Socrates and the Sophists in general 
are exaggerated, for the purposes of comedy. 
But though the picture drawn is to some degree: 
a caricature, if shows us the form which the 


| new education which had come in with the 


self under the teaching of such squalid barefoot * prosperity of the generation after Pericles, 
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assumed in the eyes of the conservatives of 
Athens. They whose heroes were the warriors 
of Marathon saw little to their taste in the 
town-bred, logic-chopping, speechifying, all- 
questioning, new-fangled manners in which 
their children were trained by the Sophists and 
Socrates. And the character and career of too 
many of those who had received the new 
training confirmed the doubt they felt in 
regard to it. Of the disciples of Socrates 
himself, the two most prominent were the 
selfish, unscrupulous rake Alcibiades and the 
tyrant Critias. Even the best of them must 
have seemed to an honest old Athenian un- 
satisfactory. Xenophon fought against his 
mother country, and some of Plato's views— 
put by him into the mouth of Socrates—with 
regard to the state must have seemed 
blasphemous and disgusting. 

The new was by no means all good—nor was 
the old in all points inferior to it. 

In the case of Socrates and his followers the 
contrast between the old and the new was, it is 
true, marked—the change in method, in mental 
attitude, may indeed be fairly described as a 
revolution. For the acceptance of everyday 
conventions was substituted a mind that probed 
everything. Even in philosophy a revolution 
was effected. From nature its investigations 
were diverted to man. For what was an 
embryo science was substituted ethics as the 
study of the seeker after truth. Even the con- 
ceptions of the Deity which had shocked the 
conservatives of Athens in Anaxagoras were left 
behind by this new daring investigator. But 
great as these changes were, they were the natural 
product of the Athenian mind of the day, undis- 
turbed by any fresh movement from with- 
out. The radicalism of Euripides in art and in 
thought, and a thousand other features of that 
age show us how full of progressive vigour it 
was. And the Socratic school was of Athens, 
Athenian. 

(To be continued.) 


Miss Hannan Kinpsom, a bright youn 
woman of Swedish birth, has just been installe 
— professor of nursing in the University of 

‘exas. 


GERMAN WOMEN AND 
THEIR RIGHTS. 


In many parts of Germany women are not 
merely, as here, refused the right to vote, but 
are actually forbidden to become members of 
political societies, or to attend and take part in 
public meetings on political subjects! In a 
recent issue of the Frauenbewegung, the paper 
edited by Frau Cauer, we learn that this law 
has just been extended to Saxony. Frau Cauer 
says :—" Again in a State of the German con- 
federacy has the die been cast against the few 
political rights of woman. Not long ago, in 
Bavaria, the Government itself introduced a 
Bill considerably extending the right of women 
to form unions and to assemble in meetings, 
thereby falling in line with most, though not 
all, of the States. But now the sad news has 
come from Dresden that a reactionary Bill of the 
Conservative Party has secured a majority in 
the Saxon House, in spite of the hard work of 
the women of Dresden, and in spite of the 
energetic resistance of the Liberal Party, which, 
it is to be regretted, controls but a limited 
number of votes by reason of the Saxon elec- 
toral system. By this Bill, which must still 
receive the Government's sanction before be- 
coming a law, which®will hardly be refused, 
Saxon women are debarred from participating 
in political meetings and from becoming mem- 
bers of unions. The women thus lose the only 
means that enabled them to affect public 
opinion, and to exert an indirect influence upon 
legislation. 

Not only for the working women alone, 
but for the whole working class, this 
exclusion of women from public meetings 
means the exclusion of an effective influ- 
ence upon the standard of wages. For, 
the women who cannot publicly discuss 
the question of their wages and who con- 
sequently are not enabled to organise and 
take a firm stand, are forced to become 
dangerous competitors to working men, and 
thus, although passively, to exert a baneful 
influence upon the standard of living for the 
entire population. 

“ For what public issue may not be a political 
issue to-day, or could not be so construed by 


give its sanction, 
carefully examine and weigh the Bill passed 
by the Conservatives. But Saxon women 
have never been given any opportunity 
to rejoice over liberal treatment on the part 
of the Government, and after the explicit 
declaration of the Minister of the Interior v. 
Metzsch, to the effect that he is in favour of 
the exclusion of women, the latter cannot hope 
for any favours. 


an official ordered to watch meetings? Late 
decisions in the Saxon courts have sufficiently 


proved that strange notions are entertained in 
that country in this respect. 


Government must still 
and has promised to 


As stated, the 


‘‘ But the German woman’s movement can- 


not allow this defeat of a number of its co- 
workers, who are among the most determined, 
most active, and most eager to fight, to pass by 
unnoticed. It is in itself absurd that this 


matter of political rights, the liberty to unite 
and assemble, is regulated differently for differ- 
ent subjects of the empire. For this reason 
the State promises to adjust this matter 


equably, and it is constantly becoming more 


evident that German womanhood has the 
greatest interest in such equable adjustment: 
Of course, the treatment of women at the hands 
of the law will depend upon the compo- 
sition of the Reichstag. This is an additional 
reason why women should devote their entire 
attention tothe composition of that body, and 
should exert their whole influence in favour 
of the candidates from whom protection of 
their rights, of which they possess so few, and 
of their interests, of which they have so many, 
may be expected. 

‘‘The extension of freedom to assemble is one 
of the most important questions for the woman's 
movement. Without this freedom, an effective 
advance of the cause is hardly possible. With- 
out the right to assemble our only means of 
protecting our interests would be by petitions. 
How neatly such unpleasant documents can be 
consigned to the paper-basket, we only too 
often experienced before we learned that we 
must get the ear of the public. Such, we fear, 
will also be the experience of our Saxon sisters, 
unless the Federal Government soon lends them 
a helping hand.” 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Most members of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation will be grieved to hear of the 
resignation of the hoor of that bod 
by the Countess of Carlisle, on the groun 
of the refusal of the executive committee 
to make a ‘test question ’’ of Local Veto. 
As most of my readers will be aware, 
several influential Liberals, led by Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone, have broken away from 
the temperance legislation proposed at the 
last election as part of the programme of 
the Liberal Party. The question must, 
therefore, arise in the counsels of the 
Party, whether candidates are to be 
accepted who will not pledge themselves 
to vote for Local Veto in future. Local 
Veto still stands on the programme, but 
is it to be a real issue? In the Durham 
election, the Women’s Liberal Association, 
(as told in a letter from the Daily News 
reprinted on another page) refused to hel 
the candidate on the score that he woul 
not pledge himself to temperance legis- 
lation. But the action then taken by 
Lady Carlisle in the name of the 
Federation has not met with universal 
approval, and hence she has resigned. 

* * * 


There is one question that women 
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‘‘test,” that, namely, of their own 
enfranchisement. No position can be 
more preposterous than for women to seek 
to influence an election in favour of a man 
who is going to exercise the power that 
they so help to put in his hands for the 
purpose of preventing them from ever 
exercising any direct and real power over 
elections. But apart from so vital a 
quot ion as our actual political existence, a 

arty association seems bound by the 
decisions of the majority of its own Party 
as to what and whom to support. It is by 
no means clear what attitude will be taken 
by the Liberal Party leaders at the next 

eneral Election towards a Local Veto 
Bill. The principle involved has, of course, 
many sincere advocates in the Liberal 
ranks, but there were also many who 
merely. promised to support it as 
a order, and these, as they 


: think that it proved an unpopular measure 


at the election, would now prefer to shelve 
it. The United Kingdom Alliance, existi 
for the express purpose of getting a Liseel 
Veto Bill and other temperance legislation 
carried, has no doubt adopted a reasonable 
policy in placing that question first of any, 

fore else, and asking its friends to 
refuse to support a Liberal who is against 
that particular measure. But the Women’s 
Liberal Federation is not in quite the 
same position. How many of its members 
will follow Lady Carlisle in insisting on the 
Local Veto as a “ test question ’’ ? 

: * * * 


The Countess of Aberdeen, who returns 
to England next autumn, was at one time 
the President of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation, and will very likely be re- 
elected next year. Her wide experience of 
men and places, gained in the course of 
the various diplomatic appointments held 
by Lord Aberdeen, has given her a tact 
and grace that fit her well for the leader- 


ship of a woman's society. She is a good 
§ ist, and a large-minded woman. 
* * * 


The meeting of the International Council 
of Women, to be held next June, will be 
one of her first cares on her return home. 
There is a remarkable, and I think very 
deplorable piece of news about that meet- 
ing. Men are to be invited to speak! ! 
Of course, we are well aware (or, if we are 
not, it is not for want of their telling us) 
that men are by far the wiser and stronger- 
brained sex ; they know much more, and 
we ought to take our opinions from them 
on every subject ready-made. This need 
not be contested, and yet we may now and 
then, just for a change, prefer to listen to 
the feeble and inadequate dissertations of 
women on their own affairs! Now, the 
American National Council, and the English 
Union of Women Workers, the two leading 
bodies in this International Council, are 
both in the habit of holding just such 
women’s meetings. Why, then, when they 
have united to call an International meet- 
ing, have they decided that it is not to be 
in fact a ‘‘ Women’s Council ”’ at all, but a 
mixed discussion meeting, which is an alto- 
gether different thing—and very much less 
interesting to me, for one. 

* *  * 

I know well enough the way in which 
men approach women’s questions. I have 
found it in books old and new, studied it in 
newspapers, and heard it till I am tired of 
hearing it. For generations they have 
delivered themselves of such talk as Mary 
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work, here republished, quoted and criti- 
cised ; and though there are now some men 
who have been brought to a better state of 
mind than Rosseau and Dr. Fordyce were 
in, still I know what they will say and 
think. I do not know so well what women 
think about woman and her position ; they 
have been trained to say not what they 
think, but what they think men will like 
them to say; and I want to hear more 
candid talk now, even in those cases where 
the final result is to show me how far we 
still have to be raised out of the result of 
our ages of subjection—our consequent 
self-distrust and a ag apologetic 
frame of mind. Then I like to see a great 
gathering so well organised and conducted 
throughout by women exclusively as the 
last International Congress was, at 
Chicago, five years ago. 


% * % 


That was a happy week to me, because 
I was there surrounded by a great crowd 
of strong, wise, capable, self-reliant, and 
self-respecting women, managing their 
own meetings and giving forth their own 
thoughts, experiences, and aspirations— 
each of them a useful, and most of them a 
distinguished, member of the human family, 
and each able tu speak with wisdom, 
discretion, and charm on her own er 
ticular subject. Such was the 
International Congress—such had been 
the one before. Why, now, in London, 
is this to be definitely abandoned? It 
was a complete and delightful success— 
why then is it to be altered as if it had 
been a failure? Are there not enough 
opportunities for men to teach us our 
duties and expound to us our weaknesses 
and faults? Is not every pulpit, and 
almost every editorial chair, occupied by 
a man, through whom any opinions or 
claims of women must be passed to reach 
the public mind, and by whom those 
claims are generally suppressed ? 


* ae * 


I am disappointed at the American | 


women allowing this change—those, I 
mean, who have come over and sat on 
the executive committee by which the 
change has been worked in the constitution 
of the International Council—no longer a 
‘Council of Women.” Their Congress was 
& woman’s one; why have they allowed 
ours to be made something else? Let 
me not be misunderstood: in practical 
work, in societies formed to affect 
the laws particularly, men and women 
must work together. But this International 
Council is designed to be merely a delibera- 
tive body, and on women’s work alone. 
The ideas and impulses there gained may 
and should often lead to practical work ; 
but its immediate object is to let the 
women of the world know what their 
sisters are doing, and thinking, and to allow 
them to consult amongst themselves as to 
what they think women can be and ought to 
do. Aconference in which men tell and argue 
on these subjects is not a women’s confer- 
ence. It may have its value, but it is not 
what the ‘‘Women’s Councils” were 
formed to be and are supposed to be—the 
interchange of women’s own views, and 
the record by women themselves of the 
work of all kinds that they are doing in the 
wide world. So I for my part do not “take 
any stock in” the next year’s meeting 
under the new conditions. I will report it 
for those who do, of course, but my 


should clearly insist on making their! Wollstonecraft has, in her monumental interest, individually, is languid. 
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Another good friend of the woman’s 
movement in and out of the House of 
Commons aa Pees away in the death 
of Professor W. A. Hunter, at one time 
M.P. for a division of Aberdeen. He was 
not only a sure voter for women during 
his tenure of Parliamen office, but he 
also introduced the only Bill for making 
divorce fair and equal between the sexes 
that has yet been presented to the House 
of Commons. This Divorce Bill was never 
brought to a debate and vote, partly 
because of the difficulties that surround a 
pares member in getting an opportunit 
or introducing a Bill in any case, an 
partly because Professor Hunter’s health 
ad already failed and he was not able to 
take much trouble for the measure. But 
he is entitled to the honour of being the 
first M.P.to propose a just and decent and 
moral reform that must one day be ob- 
tained. He was also for many years an 
active journalist, and in that capacity gave 
influential and valuable support to all 
measures for enfranchising women, and for 

making their laws better. 


* * * 


He was himself a trained lawyer, and it 
is worthy of a passing note that it was 
amongst the much distrusted and disliked 
professors of law that women often found 
most readiness to do them justice. Mr. 
Russell Gurney, the Recorder of London, 
the first Lord Coleridge, and many other 
lawyers besides Professor Hunter, deserve 
to be held in the deepest honour and remem- 
brance by women to all time. Hunter was 
one of the leading writers on the staff of 
the old Examiner, the Radical paper which 
cost many good mén, Mr. Peter Taylor 
chiefly, great sums to maintain, but which 
was so valuable a source of education, and, 
therefore, so powerful an aid in many of 
the reform movements of the Victorian 
era. The Examiner was always and 
steadily right on all women’s questions. 

* * * 


Our correspondent in Jamaica, Mrs. 
McNee, sends some sad news. A Bill has 
passed the Legislative Council to diminish 
the protection afforded by the law to young 

irls. The ‘age of consent’’ has hitherto 
en fourteen; the new Bill removes pro- 
tection from little girls between their twelfth 
and fourteenth birthdays if the guilty man 
pleads that he ‘‘had reason to believe ”’ 
that the girl had reached fourteen. Further, 
no action can be taken after the end of the 
first three months after the crime, though 
in the nature of the case it is often not 
known to the girl’s friends till later than 
that period. How can men who are the 
fathers of girls legislate in this manner? 
And while men are capable of so legislating, 
how dare any women say that they ‘‘ have 
all the rights they want,” or that any party 
advantages should be held of more conse- 
quence than getting for the mother sex the 
power to prohibit and prevent such law- 
making? The women of Jamaica can only 
“* petition,” and this they are doing. It is 
Mr. Chamberlain to whom they must 
address themselves. They have sent to 
him, as Secretary of the Colonies, a petition 
signed by several hundreds of the women 
of Kingston, praying him to advise her 
Majesty ‘‘to be pleased to disallow this 
disgraceful legislation.’’ We are frequently 
told that the Queen personally inspects and 
considers matters submitted to her, let us 
hope that she will inspect, and then surely 


Seldom has a more curious case come 
before the Courts than the “h ic” 
one in connection with an old lady's will. 
No matter what may be decided by juries in 
any given cases, or what may be the degree 
to which ‘‘ hypnotic” influence is permanent 
or able to affect the serious judgment, 
there is no shadow of doubt that an in- 
fluence of the kind is a real possibility, 
and should be ed against. Scientists 
are marvellously ignorant still on all that 
refers to mind and brain action. The 
medical netted has never studied hyp- 
notism fully, and yet it is a subject of the 
most serious importance. But it should 
never be played with ; let no young person 
take it as a mere joke—it is serious, and its 
effects in some cases are abiding. I speak 
from experience, having on one occasion 
in my youth obtained a hold that was tire- 
some and distressing to myself, and lasted 
for years, over a girl friend by this means. 

* * * 


Mr. Lawson Tait, the great surgeon, 
gave some important and interesting evi- 

ence before the Royal Commission on the 
Liquor trade last week. With that fine 
sympathy that characterises him, he said, 
‘*The cases of female drunkenness which 
had come under his notice he had, almost 
without exception, traced to physical or 
mental sufferi There were female 
drunkards in classes, even the very 
highest. As to the lowest class of women, 
there was infinitely less drunkenness 
among them than there used to be thirty 
years ago. He thought that drunken- 
ness among women. generally was not 
increasing.” 

* * * 

No evidence has, so far as I know, been 
offered of the oft-repeated statement that 
drunkenness -among women is increasing. 
There is a constant tendency to depreciate 
women, in the minds not only of men but 
of some women themselves, that may be, 
perhaps, the root of this ever-recurring 
assertion. The fact is certain, and does 
not seem to be generally realised, that the 
convictions of men for drunkenness are far 
greater than those of women, though the 
woman is more likely to be arrested, as the 
police will kindly ‘take care of her”’ for her 
own sake, when they would let a man reel 
along to take hie chance. Do any of our 
readers know of any actual ground for 
asserting that women are more drunken 
now than of old? Mr. Lawson Tait’s 
opinion, that women generally drink to 
relieve pain, bodily or mental, is, alas! too 
probably exactly true. 

x« * * 

It has long been almost a scandal that 
there should be so many and various 
marriage laws in different parts of this 
kingdom. One of the most offensive points 
in this difference, though not affecting 
many individuals, was that at which Lord 
Strathcona has just aimed at in the House 
of Lords. Marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister is legal in the Australian 
colonies ; it would be legal in this country 
too if there were no Bishops in the House 
of Lords, for a measure to legalise such 
marriages has passed the House of 
Commons times without number, and has 
only been lost in the Upper House 


by the votes of the Bishops. In 
the meantime, it has followed that 
marriages, legal and honourable in 


our own colonies, have been declared 
illegal in the mother country; when those 


she will refuse her signature to, such a law. ! who have contracted such marriages have 


come over here, they have found that the 
were not considered to be legall habeas 
and wife, nor their children to be lagitinaale: 
Lord Strathcona’s Bill, which has passed 
second reading in the Lords, is designed 
simply to do away with that anomaly, and 
not to affect the English law at all. It is 
unfortunate, however, that both his Bill 
and the one that is presented again and 
again with re to such marriages in 
England, should institute a new inequality 
between men and women, as they do not 
propose to give a widow the same power in 

to re-marriage with her brother-in- 
law that they would afford to a widower to 
re-marry with his sister-in-law. Every 
argument that affects the case applies 
equally to allowing a widow to marry her 
deceased husband's brother, as it does to 
the marriage of a widower to his late wife's 
sister. 

* * * 

A curious case bearing on the divergencies 
of our marriage laws was heard before Sir 
Francis Jeune. A Dr. Murphy, of Man- 
chester, and a Miss Price, both Roman 
Catholics, knelt down together, in 1876, 
and promised to regard each other as hus- 
band and wife, and to be faithful to each 
other ; after which they lived together as 
married people. This they believed to be 
a binding marriage, and they were assured 
by a Catholic priest that it was so. Doubts 
arising in their minds, they obtained a cer- 
tificate from the Catholic Bishop of their 
diocese that they were legally married. 
But Sir Francis Jeune has ruled that all 
this did not constitute a marriage, and it 
rests entirely on Dr. Murphy’s honour 
whether he repudiates now and henceforth 
the lady who has lived as his wife, and so 
considered herself for the past 21 years. 
Now, in Scotch law, a public declaration 
of their marriage by both parties made to 
any number of persons constitutes a legal 
and binding, though irregular, marriage ; 
and surely that is a more fair and safe 
arrangement (for the woman at any rate) 
than our stickling for a special individual, 
be it a registrar or a clergyman, receiving 
the declaration. Moreover, the law as 
given by Moses, one portion of which 
the Bishops cite so strenuously in oppo- 
sition to the Deceased Wife's Sister 
Bill, does, in the most distinct terms, as 
pointed out by a recent correspondent in 
these pages, order (Exodus xxii. v. 16) that 
marriage shall be constituted by the actual 
relation entered into; and how much 
sorrow and sin would be avoided if this 
command were obeyed, and marriage were 
less a form and more based on and con- 
stituted by right and justice ! 

* * * 


Several remonstrances have reached us 
on the exclusion of all women from the 
Court during the hearing of the case against 
Dr. Collins—all, excepting, of course, the 
women witnesses, who were required each 
singly to face and speak before a court full 
exclusively of men. It is an outrageous 
despotism that expels all women, except 
the women called on to take the most pro- 
minent of positions, from a court of law. 
The presence of women as jurors and as 
counsel will one day put an end to the 
outrage of requiring women witnesses or 
prisoner to be put up alone before a crowd 
of curious, grecdy-eared men, to speak to 
the opposite sex only of the things con- 
cerning women most nearly. Women in 
this country are never ‘tried by their 
peers” under existing laws. 
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A considerable sum has to be made up 


for the Liv 1 Training School of 
Cookery and Liverpool Technical College 


for Women by July 31st, that institution 
having been warned by the Education 
Department that the present premises are 
insufficient, and cannot longer be tolerated 
except as ey ie thousand pounds 
is necessary. is is solely for the 
premises, as has lately been stated in an 
appeal signed by Mrs. Rowland Williams, 
the t, and other ladies, who say 
that the whole scheme of domestic science 
education emanates from this institution, 
which is quite independent of all the 
ac gh ae and a that 

y its organisations. is college 
has been throughout self-supporting with 
private aid.- It has never been helped by 
any public body. From the Liverpool 
centre, where it began, the system of 
practical education for women has spread 
over the whole country, and extended to 
the colonies. Another result of the move- 
ment has been the creation of a congenial 
and appropriate career for hundreds of 
women, which a quarter of a century ago 
had not been theught of. Very liberal 
gifts have been received already, and it is 
to be hoped that without even a day’s 
delay the future of the School and College 
may be secured by the timely generosity 
of those who can appreciate the work 
which is being done. 

* ~  O* * 

Domestic work is really skilled labour, 
and the slowness with which this fact is 
recognised, even up to this day, is respon- 
sible for much of our household discomfort. 
Untrained: servants, working by mere rule 
of thumb, make continual blunders ; yet the 
enormous majority of our servants have 
no training except what they pick up hap- 
hazard. cky is the young girl who gets 
@ mistress who can and will teach her, or 
who comes under a good and kind upper 
servant — many upper servants, cooks 

i iy, are most unkind to the ignorant 
irls under them, and will not train them. 
ailing such patient and unpaid instruc- 

tion, the girl simply goes on blundering, 
because she never knows better. The 
domestic economy teaching given in schools 
by the aid of teachers trained in such 
schools as the one referred to in the last 
ph is invaluable. The first prin- 
ciples can be placed by early instruction in 
@ young girl’s mind, so that afterwards she 
can apply them to poe farther upon in 
the course of her daily duties. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that the rich Liverpool 
people, of whom there are so many, will 
take care not to let this effort suffer for 
want of funds, for the truly charitable 
results will be far-reaching and great. 


* * * 


There must be something very wrong 
with the training of girls in workhouses 
that they should be sent forth incapable of 
earning their bread in domestic service, the 
most understaffed and certainly one of the 
most appropriate of women’s wage-earning 
occupations. At the last meeting of the 
Guardians of the City of London, it was 
pointed out that girls are sent out from the 
“‘ House,” untrained and wholly unqualified, 
to be servants only in households where 
the means are so narrow that it is a case 
of cheap help or none at all. The girls are 
often paid nothing, but merely given board, 
lodging, and left-off clothing in return for 
their work. Without money they get no 


chance of doing better. When they get 
sage =o trifling sums. 


The General 
mmittee reported that arrange- 
énts had been made whereby one of he 
wards of the Board was to go into service 
at Chesham at wages of 1s. 6d. week. 
The Rev. R. H. Hadden against 
such a small sum being paid, and said he 
thought that £6 was the minimum that 
should be sanctioned by the Board. A 
general consensus of opinion favoured this 
pall and it cannot be considered exces- 
sively generous, especially rememberin 
that workhouse girls bas no friends, s 
few and r ones, so that any chance 
of providing themselves with clothes fit 
for a better place depends on their own 
exertions. The excuse given for the small 
wages taken for them by guardians is that 
they are sent out of “the House” so 
utterly ignorant of housework and man- 
ners that the better-class household is 
closed to them. But that is just the 
ac : why are they bred up so ignorant ? 

obody expects a little girl of thirteen to 
be a competent and experienced servant, 
but there is no reason why she should 
not be already a very decent little plain 
cook, and know how to lay a table, make 
a bed, and sweep a room. 

* * * 


In connection with the Homes for Lon- 
don’s Working Girls, Mr. F. A. Bevan 
presided on Thursday afternoon at the 
opening of the extension of Garfield House, 
Fitzroy-square. Garfield House is one of 
the nine homes opened in London for 
working girls, and has just had additional 
accommodation added thereto. Mr. John 
Shrimpton (the founder of the homes) 
stated that the new building had cost 
£1,400; this had been subscribed, and now 
what he wanted to clear the homes of debt 
was £200 for furniture and legal expenses, 
and £300 to enlarge the dining-room and 
erect new lavatories and bathrooms. The 
home accommodated 97 girls, and was for 
be who strove to gain an honest living, 
ut were unable to earn sufficient to pro- 
vide for their maintenance in a respectable 
manner. The amount paid by them as 
rent of bedroom, use of dining and sitting 
room, library, magazines, newspapers, etc., 
was 2s. 6d. and 4s. weekly; breakfast, 
dinner, and tea were supplied for 4s. 6d. 
per week. No fewer than 25,000 young 
people have made use of the homes 
since the first one was opened in 1878. 
Just over 500 of London’s working girls 
are now not only ‘“ housed ”’ but ‘‘ homed” 
in these homes. Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., 
said that for thirty years he had been 
associated with the Y.M.C.A., but his 
sympathy with work for girls was far 
greater, for he considered it more needed. 


A Lapy Suregon Sgts a Man’s Couzar- 
BONE.—Before Mr. Justice Darling and a com- 
mon jury, in the Queen’s Bench Division, Mr. 
Julian Herbert Harris, engineer, brought an 
action against bicycle manufacturers, to recover 
damages for mn injuries alleged to have 
been sustained through the defendants supply- 
ing him with a defective machine. He was 
riding on the Great North- road between 
Potter’s Bar and Barnet, when the steering 
post be way near the crown of the forks, 
and he was precipatitated on to the road, 
fracturing his collar-bone and injuring his 
head. Miss Hettie Sayer, a fifth year student 
at the Royal Free Hospital, gave evidence that 
she set the plaintiff's collar-bone. Mr. Robson, 
Q.C., the defendants’ counsel, said, ‘I admit 
that, and she did it very well.” 


As the outcome of a m 
Canon Wilberforce 

question of the use of yellow phosphorus in 
match 
phosphorus necrosis—in 
jaw—an im 


PHOSSY JAW. 


DEPUTATION TO THE HOME 
SECRETARY. 


= 
lately, to consider the 


making, and the uent occurrence of 
er words, phossy 


portant and influential deputation 


waited upon Sir Matthew White Ridle 
last week at the Home Office. 


The Home. 


Inspector of Factories. The dep 


introduced by Mr. William Burdett-Coutts, 


M.P., and included the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, the Duchess of Westminster, the- 
Countess of Bective, the Countess of Portsmouth, 
Lady Grove, Mrs. Wilberforce, and Mr. Philip. 
Stanhope, M.P. 


INTRODUCING THE DEPUTATION. 


Mr. Burdett-Coutts said he had to introduce- 
a deputation on a subject, the facts of which. 
were well known. The deputation desired to 
ask for the total abolition of the use of yellow 
phosphorus in the manufacture of matches in 
this country and the abolition of their import. 
into this country. There was no doubt this 
would secure the immediate object they had in 
view—the protection of life and the preserva- 
tion of health amongst those of the working- 
classes who are employed in making matches. 


The Baroness Burdett-Coutts and Lady 
Portsmouth also spoke. 


THE HOME SECRETARY, 


Sir Matthew White Ridley, assured the depu- 
tation that they need make no apology for 
approaching him, and he was not at 

at ladies who took an interest in the welfare 
of those engaged in dangerous trades should 
have been alarmed, and that they should 
have come to impress upon the Home Office the 
gravity of the situation, and to suggest some 
methods of improvement. He would remind 
them, however, of the special difficulties of the- 
Home Office in dealing with this matter. 

He would like to tell them what the Home 
Office was doing in this matter. In the first- 
place there had been a detailed inspection of 
the twenty-six match factories in this country 
both by the Chief Inspectors and by the Lady 
Inspectors. Besides this, he had obtained the 
services of two medical experts, Dr. Oliver and 
Dr. Thorpe, who were moobing sate the question 
from a chemical and health point of view. 
These doctors were not confining their investiga- 
tions to this country, but were inquiring into 
the manufacture of matches in France and 
Belgium. He had already got two very valuable 
reports from Dr. Oliver as to the position in 
France. Phosphorous necrosis was communi- 
cated through the teeth, and Dr. Cunningham, 
the dental surgeon of the London Hospital, had 
drawn up an iuteresting report on this part of 
the subject, which led the Home Secretary to: 
hope that a good deal might be done by a 
thorough and systematic dental inspection of 
the match workers. Through the Foreign 
Office reports had been received from other: 
countries as to the regulations made to govern 
the use of dangerous phosphorus. As soon as. 
he could he hoped to lay all these reports before 
Parliament. After the most exhaustive in- 
quiries they found that in four and a-half years. 
the cases of necrosis had been 1°7 per cent.. 
As to the prohibition of the use of yellow 
phosphorus altogether, Sir Matthew thought 
the Aariatasienn would see the difficulties which 
would face any Government which adopted 
this policy. Prohibition was a very strong 
course to take, and could only be taken in the 
last resort, when all other remedies had failed. 
It would mean the ruin of several firms, and 
the throwing out of employment of many 
women and girls, which ought only to be done 
for the strongest possible reasons. His own 
feeling was that they had not yet got sufficiently 
accurate and detailed information to warrant 
them in resorting to prohibition at present. 
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In a large number of factories they could trace 
no cases of necrosis, and it was possible, so 
far as the Home Office knew, to carry on this 
business without causing necrosis, alth 
there might be some deterioration in 
physical te of men and women in 
- _ Dr. Oliver, in his report on the two 
Government factories in France, where 
570 people were employed, stated that Dr. 
Courtois, who was responsible for the health of 
these people, had said that, whilst there had 
been more or less apa cases in these fac- 
tories in the » during the years 1896 and 
1897 there been no cases of necrosis what- 
ever. This had been brought about by improved 
medical selection of the workpeople employed, 
and by improved su on in the factories. 
He (the Home Secretary) did not think that 
match-girls were, as a whole, unhealthy i- 
mens of the working girls of this country. Where 
the real injury occurred was through the teeth. 
This had been established over and over again. 
Inthe Diamond Match Factory at Liverpool ve: 
special attention was paid to dentition, an 
periodical examinations of the teeth of the 
workpeople were made. The result had been 
that necrosis was unknown there. Bryant and 
May had ag up @ dental surgery, and now 
‘or a periodical examination of teeth, 
and were absolutely prohibiting persons from 
working in their factory until a certificate of 
the soundness of the teeth had been obtained, 
or that they had been properly stopped. 

It ap to the Home Office (continued 
Sir Matthew) that at the present moment 
they could only act upon the lights they 
had, and with the machinery which had been 
adopted, by means of such special rules as 
wal achieve the object Le had in view. 
If that should. not succeed, they would 
have to consider whether other measures 
should not be taken. He entirely agreed with 
the Baroness that more lady inspectors were 
wanted. It was obvious that there were many 

in which women workers were concerned 
which could be far better dealt with by women. 
So strongly had he felt this that he had appointed 
one or two more lady inspectors, and was on the 

int of appointing another. There was a 
Frther reason why the Government could not 
be expected to intervene with the idea of bring- 
ing about the total prohibition of the use of 
yellow phosphorus. 


It was more than likely 
that the problem would be solved by the 
invention of a ‘strike-anywhere” match of 
harmless phosphorus. They must remémber 
that nine-tenths of the matches used in this 
country were “ strike-anywhere ” matches. 


TRY IRELAND. 


Txose who are still discussing where to spend 
their holidays may well take Ireland into 
consideration: the scenery of the Emerald 
Isle is beautiful in a very high degree. Some 
years ago the accommodation for travellers 
was very limited, but of late years this has 
been largely improved, owing chiefly to the 
enterprise of some of the Railway companies 
who have supplied the necessary capital for 
building and fitting up hotels suitable to 
modern requirements. The newest and one of 
the most handsome of these hotels, specially 
built for tourists, is that advertised on our 
back page this week—The Slieve Donard, 
Newcastle, County Down. This hotel is near a 
very beautiful portion of the country—the 
Mourne Mountains—and is at a charming 
watering-place. A drive over the Mourne 
Mountains is an experience not easily to be 
forgotten, so varied and extensive is the 
soenery: while the sea of the North coast of 
Ireland is comparable to the Mediterranean 
for blueness and limpidity. The Slieve Donard 
Hotel is in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Lord Annesley’s seat, and the country round 
is well cultivated and contented. There is 
much that is novel and interesting to be seen 
in Ireland. | 


RAREEL LOWER 
LEMONADE 
TWO GALLONS © FOR 4d. 


It is partly prepared in Italy, where scores of peasants gather the finest 
lemons from the trees, and take them direct from the lemon orchards into the 
factory in all their freshness, to commence their transformation into “ Eiffel 
Tower” Concentrated Lemonade. In this way thousands of bushels of the 
finest lemons the world produces are used every year, and it is by this careful 
selection of the Finest Fruit only that the delicious flavour of the ‘“ Eiffel 
Tower ” Lemonade is obtained. 

It is by concentrating the lemons in Italy that “ Eiffel Tower” Lemonade 
can be supplied at this remarkable price. Huge baskets of lemons are reduced 
to a few pounds in weight, and in consequence an enormous saying in the cost. 
of package is effected and the cost of carriage to England is reduced to a minimum. 


‘‘ Eiffel Tower '’ Lemonade is cheap, very cheap, but it is not because of its. 
cheapness that it is specially recommended, but because of its exquisite flavour 
and unequalled quality. If you are not already using it, obtain a bottle from 
your grocer or send 6d. (in halfpenny stamps) for a bottle to G. FOSTER 
CLARK & CO., 67, Eiffel Tower Factory, Maidstone. 


Sample of the numerous Testimonials we are receiving daily from the Press ard the Public as to the merits of 


EIFFEL TOWER LEMONADE. 


66, Birnham road, Tollington-park, 
London, N., 

July 20th, 1896. 
Dear S1rs,—Allow me to add my testimony to your delicious ‘“ Eiffel Tower’ Lemonade. I 
consider it the most refreshing drink I have ever tasted, and should indeed be sorry to be without it 
in the house now; further, it is most economical, and it certainly possesses everything you claim for 
it. My local grocer told me this evening that the sales were largely apatiaelg weekly, and everyone: 
that had it once came again for it—this is a fact which speaks for itself. You may use this 

testimonial as you think fit, as such a drink deserves to be very widely known. 
Believe me, yours faithfully, 
A. HarRIson. 


EIFFEL TOW ER LEMONADE. 


Two Gallons for ae To be obtained of all Grocers, or send 6d. (in halfpenny stamps) to. 
G. FOSTER CLARK & CO, 67, Eiffel Tower Factory, Maidstone. 
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WOMEN IN WORKSHOPS. 
Unpzr the presidency :. ~ Bishop of 
Lan Conmcaiiaes 4 ali of ‘Working Women in 

——— and "was 
ames’s Hall. The object 
Committee is to suppl 
legal protection of the 


the conditions 
to ‘be 


E 


4 E $8, 

ligt itr 
pnts self f 
gE a 


4} 
[F 


London said it was the duty of 
@ good pace and on that 
the best example he could set 


Lord Brassey 


presen’ 
owing to domestic affliction, but he wished to 


his with the objects of the going 
: Egg sree hve Bhagat have 


at meeting had he not been detained 
rage House of Commons. The real object of 
meeting was to _ sym y—sym- 
pathy that rested upon the principle that laws 
ted the conscience of the public and of 

the —— . But after ce had 


to the 


to see 
law was ropegy executed. No law could exe- 
cute itself, and however much legislation might 


tors to see that the 


object of the Committee was to see not only 
that the laws should be properly passed, but 
also that they should be properly executed. 
This required an immense amount of co- 
operation on the part of all who were most 
intimately acquainted with the class to whom 
these laws were applied, and whom they wished 
to prevent being entirely at the mercy of their 
employers. On that occasion they were to 
consider the desirability of forming an indemnity 
fund to provide for thoes who were dismissed 
from their employment in consequence of 
endeavouring to see that the law as it now 
etood was being carried out in the a intended. 
They had no wish to threaten employers, but 
to see that those unable well to protect them- 
selves, should know what were their legal rights, 


in a definite law something still | call 
be done 


stand up for those rights and aseert them, not 
ee an Dee Once bes also for the good 
of those with whom they worked. (Cheers.) 

Pee pepe 

e mee 
with the work undertaken by the Industrial 
Law Committee, and that ite 
effectiveness would be y 
establishment of a fund for 
and children 


If fairy stories were told, they would only recoil 
on the speakers, but she was quite convinced 
that the policy of the committee would safely 


itself against any such danger. The 
fied would bs edcninistered by persons of 


ahowsigpreeer sate aslticl providing 
to present to 
an indemnity for those wig Gateu li wie - 
radios hie shoud rer cays sages 
proper ey no worse 
@ position than they were before. 
Mr. H. J. Tennant, M.P., seconded the 
motion, and in doing so spoke of the case of a 
assistant in a warehouse 
who was di for s the truth to a 
factory inspector, the forewoman overhearing 


her and remarking, ‘“‘ You must go. We are not 
to have a girl here who will tell the 


truth to a Factory tnotectoe 


Sir J. Stirling Maxwell and Miss Bondfield (a 
shop assistant) also supported the resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted. 


Lord = Cecil next moved: ‘That this 

ges itself to establish such a fund, 

Fund.’” He urged that 
it was their duty to put in, as it were, a shovel- 
ful of coal so as to stoke the furnace of public 
Paxteg vepisron teisicostiey, tie rus duty 
wor people o: country, the ju 
would not be so much to make the law gtod, 
but to make public opinion vigorous, and, if 
possible, in advance of the law. 


The Countess of Bective seconded the resolu- 
tion. : 


Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, in supporting it, said 
this indemnity was a protection to those who 
would have enabled that good law to be en- 
forced; and there was a security that. the 
evidence which the woman or girl had given, 
and in consequence of which they might have 
lost their situation, would be such as at least to 
convince one tribunal. 


Mr. Asquith, who was cordially greeted, said 
that the objects and methods of the organisa- 
tion which had been brought before their notice 
that afternoon with such persuasiveness of 
argument and such wealth of illustration, were 
so powerful that he despaired of being able to 
carry conviction to any who might not be 


which did not happen to many congregations, 
they had just heard, within the course of an 
hour, eight terse and admirable sermons 
ed —_ the cage ot oe the time 

come, if he might say so presence of 

the Bishop, if not for the etary oh at any rate for 
the collection. (Laughter.) If, , he stood 
for one moment between that most significant 
part of the proceedings it was simply because 
circumstances had enabled him to aogeire ry 
practical knowledge of the necessity of some 
such For some years it had been 


in | his lot to direct or superintend the administra. 


tion of the law which had been passed for the 

rotection of the weaker members in the 
ustrial social system. On the whole he 

believed the work of inspection was well and 

Ring 4 a wy he rejoiced re ~e ree his 

iend and colleague, Mr. R. E. Sprague 

Oram, ex-Chief Inspector of Factories, pe 

with his unrivall 

ot th pte “ sy vigilance 

of the staff, or however 

the of duty, the work of inspection 

was rendered nugatory in a vast number of 


ce, would 
might be the quality 
thelr vigilsnce ix 


cases, oriny simply to the impossibility of 
obtaining adequate information upon which to 
act 


. . ee il points = criticism las 
e ev against the proposed wor! 
of the committee. The first was that it t 
stir up strife and engender bitterness of f 
between employer and employed. Nothing 
could be more absurd, nor remote from their 
ideas. (Hear, hear.) The law which they 
wanted to enforce was the law spontaneously 
observed by every good employer of this 
country ; observed, not because it was written 
in the Statute Book and the infraction of it would 
involve legal proceedings, but because it was 
in consonance with the dictates of his own con- 
science, of humanity, and of common sense. 
(Cheers.) Then it was said that those people 
who would not come forward and tell the truth 
were guilty of a moral cowardice, which dis- 
entitled them to sympathy and help. This 
argument, to his mind, represented a dreadful 
lack of imagination. If ever there were a set 
of conditions under which external help from 
those who were in a position of independence 
could most truly command their sympathy, it 
was to be found in the situation of those poor 
girls whose claims they were considering. 
(Cheers.) He sincerely trusted that the argu- 
ments to which Le arg been listening would not 
evaporate in a Turkish bath of afternoon senti- 
ment, and he hoped that their best endeavours 
would be used to secure for the organisation 


that support it undoubtedly deserved. 
(Cheers.) 
The Chairman subsequently announced 


donations in all amounting to £249, the pro- 
mises including £50 from Sir Charles and Lady 
Dilke, £50 from Mr. H. J. Tennant, M.P., 
£40 (given anonymously through Canon Gore), 
£20 each from the Duke of Westminster and 
Mr. F. Lloyd, £10 from Lady Carlisle, and £5 
each from the Duchess of Sutherland, Lady 
Warwick, the Duke of Norfolk, Sir S. Montagu, 
M.P., Lady Lewis, Mr. A. Lyttelton, M.P., and 


already convinced. With the good fortune | Lady Mappin. 


9 Stam 
a 3 for 15 Stampa” 


EXTRACT OF HERBS 


FOR MAKING NON-INTOXICATING ESE. 


Imitated bu: not equalled. One Tablesroonful of Mason's 
Fx‘ract of Werhs makes One Gallon of svlendid Beer. A 
. BO 


$ eS? Bere Ey CitLONS PRIME BEF 


The most valata fe thirst-quenching. refreshing. animatin 
tonic drink produceable. Forevery OPEN-AIR WORKER an 
all employed in Shops. Mills, Manu factories and Mines. Agents 
Wanted. Of allchemists and stores. or of 


NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 
000000000000 


en 


MDME. VEICELE’S VECETARIAN DEPOT & ACENCY, 
87, Praed Street, Paddington, London, W. 


All Goods intended for Health and Propes are kept. 
Food Specialities. Hygienic Clothing. ousehold Re- 
quisites. Literature, etc. Price List on application, or by 
post upon sending 1d. stamp. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“HELP FOR HONEST TOILERS 


in the 


COMMON-WEALTH OF GOD.” 


8vo, 32 pp. Price 6d. 
Can be had at all Booksellers. 


SEALY, BRYERS & WALKER, 
94-96, Middle Abbey Street, Dublin. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the an- 
married to read. No book is written which goes se 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSOR 
Box Z,48panish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 


return for a Postal Order for 1s. 34 
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K Gut bishes for Hot Weather 


One of the coolest and most agree- 
able of these, and one ever welcome 
to the children and to their elders, 
is a blanc-mange made with Brown 
& Polson’s Corn Flour. This may 


be accompanied with preserved or 
stewed fruit in season. A delicious 
and wholesome jelly can be made 
by using the clear juice of stewed 
rhubarb, or any other juicy fruit, 


instead of milk. Brown & Polson's 
“Parent” Corn Flour has long 
been recognised as the standard 
article for these dishes. It goes 
much further than others, and the 
dishes made from it are finer in 
flavour. 


ALWAYS ASK FOR 


Brown & Polson’s Corn Flour, 


“PATENT” is their BEST QUALITY, and be 
sure that you get it. 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY 
By Miss Lizzie HERITAGE. 
(First Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 


Economy; Author of ‘ Cassell’s New Uni- 
versal Cookery,” é&c., éc.) 


HOT WEATHER CATERING. 
In the present state of the thermometer it 
seems almost impossible to turn one’s attention 
to a hot menu. Hence, this week, with the 
editor’s permission, I will suggest some dishes 
that may be of service to those “‘on the wing” 
in some form or other ; may be, enduring some 
discomforts in a country cottage where there is 
No oven; or, perhaps, struggling with an open 
grate in place of the reliable gas-stove far away 
at home. But wonderful are some of the oil- 
stoves of the day; and even where only methy- 
lated spirit is get-at-able, much may be done, 
though, of course, in the latter case, cost is a 
formidable item. The thing is, to study sim- 
plicity, look ahead, and avoid hot dishes as 
much as possible. It is surprising what can be 
done now-a-days by the aid of the tea-kettle! 
Maggi’s soup in capsules, or Liebig’s meat 
extract requires no other addition than boiling 
water ; and do not forget that these impromptu 
soups are delicious cold; few remember this. 
Made weaker than usual for hot service they 
will be more refreshing, and at a picnic or for 
travellers will often be welcomed, as the 
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common run of bev 
not suited to the consumption of all. »8 
mixture of milk, “ separated "’ if it agrees better, 
and a little Leibig’s meat extract is very 
delicious, though it sounds odd to those who 
have never had occasion to test its merits. 
Soda water with Leibig’s extract to flavour 


-| and a dash of cream, is a blend often medically 


ordered, where a nutritious cooling drink is 
wanted. The extract should be dissolved in a 
little water and mixed with the cream thoroughly 
before filling up with soda-water. 

But to return to our boiling water foundation. 
At one and the same time, a supply of thin 
barley water can be made, also a jug of cocoa 
and a supply of coffee; Mason's coffee essence 
is rer good indeed and saves much trouble. 
Set all by in a cool place (don’t forget the vessel 
of salt and water, before detailed, for standing 
jugs, &c., in and keeping food and drinks cool), 
then, when required, flavour the barley with fruit 
syrup, or a pinch of citric acid, or a little rasp- 

vinegar. Use plenty of milk with the 
cocoa, and cream if possible with the coffee. 
Thus fortified, one is safe where water is not 
above suspicion, and yet there is no lack of 
agreeable, cooling beverages. 

By the way, it is possible to be in the country 
and yet run short of milk; to obviate this, let 
the store cupboard contain a tin or two of good 
condensed unsweetened milk, which is now to 
be got with ‘added cream,” hence it is also 
particularly good with fruit. 

THE MENTION OF FRUIT 

reminds me to add a hint for its preservation. 
Supposing a supply in the house, dead ripe, 
more than can be eaten while good, still you do 
not want to cook it exactly; in other words, 
you wish to retain the fresh flavour. Very good. 
Again turn to the kettle. Pour boiling water— 
say half a pint—on loaf oo pag from twelve 
ounces upwards; add a little lemon juice if 
possible, and pour it over your fruit, two pounds 
ormore; cover tillcold. This is very good, and 
little trouble. Again, you can give “body” to the 
syrup by using a portion of a Chivers jelly tablet 
with the water, adding sugar as needed. In 
this way the fruit can be flavoured as required. 
With fruit dishes, those who find whipped 
cream too costly or too rich, may try with 
advantage the following :—Make thin boiled 
custard, using two eggs to three-quarters of a 
pint of milk; when cold whisk it up with a gill 
or so of whipped cream; it will be found 
delicious. 

THE PUDDING COURSE I8 TRYING 
perhaps. Does the bread accumulate in the 
pan? Try this. Slice it thinly, and a third 
fill a deep basin, adding a sprinkling 6f ground 
almonds and a few bits of butter between the 
layers. A very little candied peel in thin 
shreds is a great improvement. Fill up with a 
custard, two eggs to the pint of milk and very 
little sugar (more can be served with it), pour 
it warm over the bread and soak well, then 
steam until set. It can be served in the basin 
hot, or turned out when cold. The addition of 
a few drops of almond flavouring is well borne 


All 
pride 


themselves on 


being able to make nice 


)) sweet Bread, appetising 
a\ Tea Cakes, &c.’» Anyone 

\\can do it by, using our 
|celebrated “D.C.L." Yeast. 
}It you do not know how 
} to use it, write’ to us for 


5 Booklet of Instructions. 
/F Sole Manufacturers: The 
? DISTILLERS Co., Lted., 


&é a 
Makers of the well-known “ D.C.L.” Malt Extract. 
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of the sweet class are | in mind, and fresh or stewed fruit is the correct 


adjunct. The children will not complain if 
ed to eat this sort of bread pudding. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF A JUNKET 


are great, and there are few who dislike them. 
The amount of rennet to use should always be 
the minimum required, for a stiff junket is not. 
80 delicate as a soft one. Powdered rennet, or 
the best liquid (sold with directions for use): 
will serve. Personally, I use the liquid. Spice 
in moderation should be used, whether nutmeg 
or cinnamon; in excess the dish is spoilt for 
many. Instead of putting all the cream over 
the surface, some can be reserved and sent to 
table with a dish of fruit, delightful adjuncts to 
junket. Then a_ plain, par or janket 
are Epon eae mee Te ; there is. 
not the least need for separate service of the 
dainty; and if any should remark that the 
combination has the charm of novelty, all the. 
better, it will be the better relished. 


AS TO MORNING PORRIDGE, 


remember that just now oatmeal may be sup- 
planted by lighter cereals—wheat, hominy and 
the like; a few days’ supply can be made, 
with water, of course, and the dish will be as 
on or even better when warmed up. Stone 

oors have one advantage, inasmuch as articles. 
placed thereon are kept beautifully cool. 


DELICIOUS! WHOLESOME! 
REFRESHING! 


Ir is a common feeling of much abused 
human nature to like those things which are 
delicious to the taste. And it is fair argument 
to assume that, if we were not intended to 
use the discriminating powers of our palates, 
we should have hardly been endowed with the 
quality of taste. And when we can com- 
bine deliciousness of natural fruit flavour, 
with wholesomeness in practice, as we can 
always do by the use of Chivers’ Jellies, the- 
natural choice of the taste is endorsed by 
the wholesome teachings of common-sense. 
And there are times when we feel jaded and 
tired, and hardly care for heavy food; w 
want something refreshing and cooling, and 
we obtain all we want in Chivers’ Jellies. 
Turned out of a well-shaped mould, the jelly is 
refreshing to the eye in its dainty, transparent 
tremulousness, while it is equally refreshing to 
the taste, because of the delicious natural 
flavour of the fruits with which Chivers’ Jellies 
are flavoured. Dainty flavour, dainty materials, 
and dainty manufacture are essential charac- 
teristics of Chivers’ Jellies, which are always 
good alike. The juices of fresh ripe fruit are 
used for the flavours and all the processes of 
manufacture are carried on in silver-lined pans, 
ladles, &c. All Grocers and Stores keep 
Chivers’ Jellies. Half-pints, 24d.; Pints, 44d. ; 
Quarts, 8d. And if you haven’t tried them 
write to Chivers & Sons’ Fruit Farm Factory, 
Histon, Cambs., for a free sample packet. 


Price List and Description free. 
McCALLUM’S 


Cycling 
Kals. 


Navy Blue, or Fawn, 38. 11d. 


All Wool, Fawn Beige, Ss. 11d. 
(State Size Corset Worn.) 


“Please send list of your Kals for 
Cycling. I am very pleased with those 


I had for ordinary wear.” 
“J [Ss aes 


Manchester, Sept. 29th, 1897. 
Address— . 
Manageress, KALS, LTD., 17, Stonehouse, PLYMOUTH. 


K N ITT E fail to write for our Ilustr.ted List.— 


* Knitted Corset & Clothing ¢o., 118, 


'@) RSETS Mansfield Road, Nottingham, Mention 
SB Jhuman's Synal. 


‘© Improved Support without 
Pressure Also NSHRINKABLE 
UNDERCLOTHING, Ladies should not 


Current Nets 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


Mrs. Auice Curr ScatcHerp attended as the 
Tepresentative of the Women’s Franchise 
League at the funeral of the late Dr. Pank- 
hurst, and ‘by Mrs. Pankhurst’s wish, spoke 
(amongst others) at the graveside, specially 
mentioning his work for Woman’s Suffrage. 


* * * 


Women JourNnatists anp a Ducuess.—The 
Duchess of Sutherland last week attended a 
council meeting of the Society of Women 
Journalists, and occupied for the first time the 

ential chair in which Mrs. C 


brother, 
prietor. Her interest in the 
Society of Wenten Journalists dates back for 


members within the hospitable doors of Stafford 
House. 
* * «* 


Tae Trimm Sex ?—In the inquest on a man 
stabbed in a very low district of London, Mrs. 


Mary Taylor, a dressmaker, of 82, Oakley-street, | 


deposed to witn the assault on the boy 
Williams by Darcy, and the subsequent stabbing 
of the deceased. By the Coroner: She had 
been warned to “ prepare for the worst” if she 
gave evidence, but she had spoken the truth 
and feared nothing. 

* 


* * 


On the same day, in a London police court, a 
“* fragile-looking lady,”” Mrs. King, related how 
she captured a burglar, holding on to him 
notwithstanding that he so brutally beat her 
with his fists that she was covered with bruises, 
and in considerable pain still. Mr. De Rutzen 
said the public, especially women, must be pro- 
tected from men such as the prisoner, and as 
far as he was concerned they should be pro- 
tected. The prisoner would noé have been 
brought to a except for the very courageous 
conduct of Mrs. King, and she certainly 
deserved much praise for her behaviour. 
Smith would have to go to prison for six 
months with hard labour. 

* * * 


Women GARDENERS.—Miss Olive Harrisson 
has just distinguished herself by taking the first 
place in the Royal Horticultural Society's 
examination, although she was opposed by 
many competitors of the sterner sex. Miss 
Olive Harrisson is little more than seventeen, 
and she had studied only a year and a term at 
Swanley before passing the examination. 

————— 


A Lavy Bicycuist 1n Barsapos. — Susan, 
Countess of Malmesbury, has a lively and read- 
able article on ‘‘ Bicycling in Barbados.”” She 
thus contrasts the reception of the lady bicyclist 
in this West Indian island with the experiences 
so frequently met with at home. “All along 
the road we met West Indians, as they prefer 
to be called, dark of skin and white of 88, 
erect, as far as the women were concerned, 
barefoot and short-skirted, and with burdens on 
their heads, the habit of carrying which gives 
them quite a regal carriage. Their figures are 
seally beautiful, formed both for strength and 
activity, and while young they have happy 
round faces, with a charming expression of con- 
fiding good nature, magnificent teeth, and a large 
smile, which goes all round, as they say in 
America, and ties in a bow at the back! The 
men, who carry nothing, and, as a rule, do as 
little as they can, slouch along; but everyone 
alike tries to catch your eye as you pass, and 
having succeeded, says: ‘Good forenoon! God 
bless you, missis! God bless you.’ This is 
certainly more agreeable to the cyclist’s feel- 
ings, particularly if a lady and alone, than the 
insulting guffaw of the English yokel, coupled 
with the jeering advice to ‘go home and mind 
the baby.’”’ At the same time, she admits 
having been told that other ladies have another 
story to tell, and have warned her not to go out 
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HanpsBook oF THE Licensinc Laws.— The 
law of licensing in England so far as it relates 
to the retail sale of intoxicating liquors and to 
theatres and music-halls’” has been set forth, 
as a well-qualified critic in the Newcastle 
Chronicle says, ‘“‘in a lawyer-like and lucid 
manner" by John Bruce Williamson, of the 
Middle Temple and North-Eastern Circuit, 
Barrister-at-Law, formerly Scholar at Balliol. 
(London: Clowes & Sons, 1898.) The book is 
ia its proportions, yet dainty and attrac- 
tive in outward form. Though by an Oxford 
scholar, it appears in Cambri blue. There 
is no reason why a book of the kind should be 
within dingy boards, and there is all the more 
reason that it should not when it is sure to find 
many purchasers among the women of eon oe 
who desire to inform themselves on the subject 
of licensing law in the interest of reform. The 
way in which the author has simplified the law 
for ordinary readers, and for all, by arrange- 
ment and indexing, as well as the illustrations 
he gives of the working of it, show much patient 
or and that he possesses the power of 
making it clear to others because he understands 
it himself. 

.. * * 

OccopaTions ForBIDDEN TO PREGNANT Wo- 
MEN IN SWITZERLAND.—A decree of the Swiss 
Federal Council, dated December 18th, 1897, 
which came into operation on January lst, 
1898, forbids the employment of pregnant 
women in factories in certain branches of work. 
Among the occupations specified in this decree 
are those involving work in which the fumes of 
Cate ag are given off © match ere 
mixing, dipping, emptying frames and filling 
boxes), work in which Teal oe lead compounds 
have to be handled, work carried on in the 
vicinity of pneumatic mercury pumps (in manu- 
facturing incandescent lamps), work in which 
emanations of sulphuric acid or of carbon bi- 
sulphide or sulpho-chloride (in indiarubber 
manufacture) are given off, and cleaning with 
benzine, also all work involving the moving of 
heavy loads or liable to occasion violent shocks. 

*  * x 


Mrs. Mgynett, the poet, declines to draw 
a mental line between men and women. “ It 
is not so much a question of men and women,” 
“she says, “as of individuals. Many 
women are wofully lacking in observation, 
and decidedly dull in perception ; while, on the 
other hand, many men fail miserably in reasoning 

wer, and many women excel init.” Mrs. 

eynell is a suffragist. 
: © 

Miss Exiza Scott, cousin of Admiral Scott, 
sits day after day in the Hydro-graphic office, 
Washington, and puts little dabs of yellow 
paint here and there over the thousands of 
maps issued by this department. Each of these 
yellow splashes covers, but does not conceal, 
a tiny black dot which marks one or another 
of the nearly six hundred lighthouses scattered 
along our coasts. The object of colour over 
the dots is that they may be more readily per- 
ceived by those using the maps. Miss Scott 
has been doing this work for twenty years. 

* 


Miss ETHEL Barton read a paper at a recent 
meeting of the Linnean Society of London, this 
being the first occasion in the annals of the 
society on which a woman has officiated in this 
capacity. It is true, however, that women have 
contributed papers on scientific subjects at 
these meetings, but such essays have invariably 
been read by one of the Fellows. Miss Barton’s 
paper dealt with the structure and development 
of certain species of seaweeds found in the gulf 
of Florida, a subject in which she has recently 
been occupied in sieking researches. 

* * 


RosamonD Ropkinson is assisting her father, 
Dr. Michael L. Rodkinson, in the difficult task 
of translating the Babylonian Talmud into 
English. It is the only translation into a 
modern language of this remarkable book. 
Five volumes are already completed, and it will 
doubtless take two years to complete the work. 
The first two volumes have been revised by Dr. 
Isaac M. Wise, president of the Hebrew Union 
College of Cincinnati, who, with many others, 
has given it high praise. Miss Rodkinson was 


after dusk, except when escorted bya gentleman. - born in Vienna, Austria, and went to America 
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eight years ago. She is, of course, an adept in 
the Hebrew language, and is also a oe 


musician. Other members of her family are 
making names for themselves along widel 
diversif ed lines. Norberk Rodkinson is a staff 
captain on a Russian man-of war, another 
brother is an eminent lawyer in Naw York, and 
a third son is now at the front under the Stars 
and “a as a war correspondent of a New 
York daily. 


Immunity ALLOWED TO WIFE-BEATERS.— 
Truth says:—‘‘One would like to know pre- 
cisely how many thrashings a wife at Lewes is 
expected to undergo before the sapient and 
dig cpr iger magistrates of that town & her 
the relief of an order of separation from her 


* * * 


husband. In a case which figures in my Legal 
Pillory this week it was stated that the ill- 
treatment of the woman be four years ago, 


and evidence was given of several different 
assaults that her husband had committed upon 
her during the past few months. The Bench, 
however, apparently considered that she had 
not yet been beaten often enough or severel 

enough, and the order for which she apoliel 
was refused. There really does not seem to 
have been any reasonable doubt of which this 
wife-beater could be given the benefit. On the 
other hand, in a prosecution under the muzzling 
order, in which there was unquestionably a 
doubt, the same Bench had no hesitation what- 
ever in convicting and fining the defendant. 
The following list also contains a number of 
other interesting object lessons in justices’ 
justice. Plenty of indulgence is shown to 
offenders in cases of violence and cruelty, but 
none to those guilty of such crimes as poaching 
and ‘ sleeping out,’ or petty thefts :— 

‘* Lewes Petty Sessions. Before Major-General 
ep, Captain Gates, Alderman Kemp, 
Major Molineux, and other magistrates. Ernest 
William Briggs summoned by his wife for a 
separation order, on the ground of his persistent 
cruelty. The complainant stated that defendant 
began to ill-treat her in 1894, and she gave 
particulars of several assaults that he had 
committed. She left him at last because he 
threatened to give her another ‘‘ hiding” if she 
did not ‘clear out.’ Corroborative evidence 
was given by four wii: »sses, including two 
policemen. The Bench, however, held that 
‘there was not sufficient evidence to grant a 
separation order.’ 

‘Lewes Petty Sessions. Before the same 
magistrates. A.J. Lewis summoned for allowing 
two dogs to be unmuzzled. The dogs were on 
a portion of the railway company’s premises at 
Newhaven Wharf, and the defence was that 
this was not a public place within the meaning 
of the Act. At the spot in question a notice 
was posted by the company to the effect that it 
was private property. The Bench decided to 
convict, and fined the defendant 10s. 


‘* Brigg Police Court. Walter Beacroft, a little 
boy, nine years of age, charged with trespassin 
and doing damage in a wood. He was foun 
gathering lilies. Fined 6s. 6d. 

‘“‘ Warrington County Petty Sessions. Before 
Mr. G. Coombs and Mr. Mortimer. Thomas W. 
Waring, charged with assaulting his wife, who 
said he struck her in the face with his fist, and 
threw a 2-lb. jar at her, hitting her on the back 
of the head. Ordered to pay the costs and 
bound over. 


‘* Long Ashton Police-court. Before Mr. E. J. 
Swann, Major Thorne, Messrs. F. Weatherley, 
and E. G. Lorymer. George Rowland and 
John Morgan, convicted of poaching. Fourteen 
days each, and a further six = in default 
of finding sureties. 

‘* Norwich Police-court. Before Messrs. G. 
Barnard, J. F. Ranson, and J. T. Gee. Wm. 
Buston, charged with assaulting his wife. He 
struck her with his fist in the right eye, 
blackening it, and knocked her down several 
times. Fined 5s. and 7s. costs. 

‘* Grimsby Borough Police-court. Before the 
Mayor, Messrs. W. Jackson, W. B. Louth, 
E. Bannister, and W. Southworth. John 
Pracey, aged 16, a fisher lad, charged with 
stealing provisions from a smack. Twenty- 
one days.” 
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WHY DO WOMEN WORK? 


We must utterly lay aside the theory that 
‘woman’s work, more than man's, 
“ — or rags 

ything neces which 
controls, thus far, the human =i The 

women, who formerly worked in the 
mines from twelve to sixteen hours a day, 
Sundays and all, were drivén by necessity. So 
are those women linen thread spinners who, 
in the words of the labour commissioner, 
quoted in a recent Popular Science Monthly, 
“In one branch of the industry are compelled 
to stand on a stone floor in water the year 
round, most of the time barefoot, with a spray 
of water from a revolving cylinder flying con- 
‘tantly against the breast; and the coldest night 
in winter, as well as the warmest in summer, 
these poor creatures must go to their homes 
with water greg Soke their under-clothing 
along their path, because there could not be 
space or a few moments allowed them wherein 
to change their clothing.” Men have often 
worked as hard, but no harder, and men could 
at least control their own earnings, which in 
most parts of the world married women cannot 
do even now. Every step into higher industries 
makes women’s lot better, because it does not 
limit their choice to two or three ; and so long 
a8 every woman is sent into the world with a 
mouth to be fed, she will need hands and a 
brain with which to do it. 


THE DAY’S WORK. 


Do thy day’s work, my dear, 
‘Though fast and dark the clouds are drifting 


near 
Though time has little left for hope and very 
much for fear. 


Do thy day’s work, though now 

The hand must falter va | the head must bow, 

And far above the failing foot shows the bold 
mountain brow. 

Yet there is left for us, 

Who on the valley’s verge stand trembling thus, 

A light that lies far in the west,—soft, faint, 
but luminous. 


‘We can give kindly speech 

And ready, helping hand to all and each, 

And patience to the young around by smiling 
silence teach. 

‘We can give gentle thought, 

And charity, by life’s long lesson taught, 

And wisdom from old faults lived down, by toil 
and failure wrought. 


We can give love, unmarred 

By selfish snatch of happiness, unjarred 

By the keen aims of power or joy that make 

youth cold and hard. 

And, if gay hearts reject 

The gifts we hold, would fain fare on un- 
checked 

On the bright roads that scarcely yield all that 
young eyes expect— 

Why, do thy day’s work still. 

The calm, deep founts of love are slow to 


c ’ 
And Heaven may yet the harvest yield, the 
work-worn hands to fill. 


All the Year Round. 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALITY: ABDOMINAL CORSE. 


‘One of the most popular Corsetizres of the 
present day is Miss Sapien. She thoroughly 
studies the peculiarities of each individual 
figure, but is specially successful with ladies who 
are inclined to be stout."—Sunday Times, May 8rd, 
1896. 


Please Note CuanceE or Appress to larger premises 
consequent on increase of business : 
New Address: 8, OLD CAVENDISH ST., 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 


MORE ‘BULLS.’ 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Spectator furnishes 
some samples of Hibernian “bulls” and 
witticisms, as follows :— 

This delicious advertisement appeared just 
after the visit of the Duke and Duchess of York 
in a Kingstown paper:—‘ James O'Mahony, 
Wine and Spirit Merchant, Kingstown, has s 
on hands a small quantity of the whisky which 
was drunk by the Duke of York while in 
Dublin.” 

The following notice was posted in a pleasure- 
boat aera i to a steamship company on the 
Suir:—‘' The chairs in the cabin are for the 
ladies. Gentlemen are requested not to make 
use of them till the ladies are seated.” 

An Irishman got out of a train at a railway 
station for refreshments, but unfortunately the 
bell rang and the train went off before he had 
finished his drink. Running along the platform 
after the train, he shouted, ‘‘ Hould on, there ; 
hould on. You've got a passenger aboard that’s 
left behind!’ 

An old woman hobbled up to an Archbishop 
and exclaimed: ‘‘Wisha, now that I’ve seen 
your lordship, ye may die, and the Lord be 
praised!” 

‘Do you know Pat Meehan?” a peasant was 
asked. ‘Of course I do,” was the answer. 
‘‘ Why, he’s a near relation of mine. He wance 
proposed for my sisther Kate.” 

It was Mick who remarked: ‘Sure half the 
rise boul about me by the naybours isn’t 

e ” 


A DOG STORY. 


Zuivu, a dog who sleeps in the basement of a 
large house in a fashionable quarter of one of 
our largest cities, was, says the Spectator, early 
one Sunday morning lately roused by an out- 
break of fire, which had apparently been 
smouldering for some time between the floor 
of the dining room and ceiling of the room 
below. He, after repeatedly scratching at the 
bedroom door of one of the servants, succeeded 
in waking her. Thinking the dog must be 
unwell, she let him into her room and got into 
bed again, but was not allowed to sleep, as 
Zulu, sitting close by her bedside, kept “talking” 
to her (as she described it) so vigorously that 
she suspected something must be wrong. On 
getting up the dog appeared so delighted that 
she followed him out of the room, and on look. 
ing into one of the rooms discovered the ceiling 
burning. Upon rousing the owner of the house, 
who immediately had the fire alarm rung (which 
was fortunately close at hand), Zulu, seeming 
to know he hed done his duty, rushed upstairs 
to his mistress and left the house with the 
children. On the fire brigade’s arrival it was 
found that the fire had taken serious hold. The 
timely action of the dog, however, saved the 
dwelling, and the insurance company, with 
whom the premises were insured, awarded a 
silver medal to Zulu. 


CONTENTMENT. 


As for a little more money and a little more 
time, why, it’s ten to one if either one or the 
other would make you a whit happier. If you 
had more time it would be sure to hang 
heavily. It is the working man who is the 
happy man. Man was made to be active, and 
he is never so happy as when he is so. It is 
the idle man who is the miserable man. What 
comes of holidays, and, far too often, of sight- 
seeing, butevil? Half the harm that happens 
is on these days. And, as for money, don’t 
you remember the old saying, ‘‘ Enough is as 
good as a feast?’’ Money never made a man 
happy yet, nor will it. There is nothing in its 
nature to produce happiness. The more a man 
has, the more he wants. Instead of its fillinga 
vacuum it makes one. If it satisfies one want, 
it doubles and trebles that want another way. 
That was a true proverb of the wise man, rely 
upon it—‘ Better is little with the fear of the 
Lord, than great riches and trouble therewith.” 
—Franklin, 


A DAISY LUNCH. 

At a charming country house a young 
irl gave last = what she called a daisy 
unch. Not a daisy lunch in the slang 

acceptance of the word (although it was 

one), but a luncheon where field daisies were 
the only flower used for decoration of table and 
room. It was pretty and effective, and the 
arrangement of the flowers most original. The 
girl who gave the luncheon told her friends she 

‘‘done it all herself.” The centre-piece 
was a low mass of daisies with ferns; then all 
around the table, just in front of the plates, 
was a thick, very thick, weath of daisies. The 
menus were painted in bunches of daisies, and 
even the ices were in daisy form. In the hall- 
way of the house large bunches of long-stemmed 
daisies with ferns from the woods were massed ; 
the mantelpieces were banked with them, and 
to complete the idea of a real daisy lunch, the 
young girl hostess wore a simple gown of sheer 

white muslin over a pale yellow slip, and a 
bunch of daisies in her belt. Some girls may 
say, ‘Too much daisy.” But no; one can 
never have too much of a good (or pretty) 
thing! The effect was most ch R 
of the girls sensibly remarked, ‘“ ’ 
might give these luncheons all 
summer with wild flowers, arranged 
these, and call them after the flower we choose 
to decorate with!’ So perhaps they will. 


GOOD HEALTH WITHOUT 
DRUGS. 
1—HOW TO RESIST DISEASE. 

We will tell you. As people become more in- 
telligent, they see that they should try and 
prevent disease. It seems strange, when one 
comes to consider it, that the efforts of medical 
science are directed to curing, when preventing 
would seem to be a more rational proceeding. 
Now it is dawning on the public to try and 
prevent, or at least to arrest disease. It is in 
prevention that Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa plays an 

rst-class 


hear someone say: ‘So-and-so has a stron 
constitution ;"’ follow that up, and you'll fin 
that So-and-so follows the golden rule of being 
temperate in all things, and pays attention to 
diet and exercise. Does he or she keep up this 
strong constitution by taking medicines or 
swallowing pills? No, indeed! They have 
discovered that prevention is better than cure. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa places a means in the 
hands of everyone to build up and maintain a 
sound constitution, which enables its possessor 
to travel his life’s journey without the aches 
and pains which are in many cases preventable. 
Thus we come round again to sound common 
sense based on experience. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is pleasant and pala- 
table, and embodying, as it does, the numerous 
principles contained in Malt, Hops, Kola and 
Cocoa, it imparts nourishment and builds up 
eee As a Food-beverage it is invalu- 
able. 

But the expense? You can try it free 
of expense. Merit alone is what is claimed 
for Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- Cocoa, and the pro- 
prietors are prepared to send any reader 
who names the Wowman’s SicNaL a dainty 
sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa free and 
post-paid. There is no magic in all this. It is 
a plain, honest, straightforward offer. It is 
done to introduce the merits of Vi-Cocoa into 
every home. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is not 
sickly or insipid, like the ordinary cocoa 
extracts ; on the contrary, it has a pleasant and 
distinct flavour all its own, and which is much 
liked. It has all the refreshing properties of fine 
well-made tea, but with a hundred times its 
nourishment. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 6d., 9d., and 1s. 6d. 
It can be obtained from all Grocers, Chemists 
and Stores, or from 60, 61 and 62, Bunhill- 
row, London, E.C. : 


Tue art of happiness is the art of limiting 
one’s wants. 
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BRYANT &MAY’S | 00 nor contain 


SPECIAL PATENT SAFETY PHOSPHORUS, 


MATCHES AND ARE QUITE HARMLESS 


ARE MADE ONLY AT FAIRFIELD WORKS, BOW, LOXDO,Z.| 2° 


IN THEIR 


MANUFACTURE. 


FOR TEETOTALERS! 
WINE “anc~ “SANS ALCOHOL” 


UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 
SOLD TO THE PUBLIC PER ieee 


RED CHAMPAGNE, ROMEO .. cess ees ese ae ae a ae th -. 2 Large Bottles 24/- reputed Quarts. 
WHITE IET... tse ay sie oc eee sts oe -. 24 Small os 3. sf Pints 
WHITE AND. RED STILL WINE... aes nee ae nee See ae tae 1/6 per Quart; 1/- per plot: 6d. Halt-Pint. 
80 Quart Bottles of this Grape juice constitute a complete Grape Cure. 
Guaranteed to keep in any climate, and free from alcohol. Admitted into England Free of Duty. 


London Depots: SWISS WINE COMPANY. _ 39. Eastcheap, E.C., 
SPIERS & POND and WM. WHITELEY and leading Grocers 


BELFAST AND COUNTY DOWN RAILWAY. 
SLIEVE DONARD HOTEL, NEWCASTLE, County DOWN. 


_. This new Hotel, erected and managed by the Railway Company, is now open for the reception of 
visitors. Rooms may be secured on application to F. H. Fogg, Manager, Newcastle, County Down. 


Through Excursion Tickets from principal English Stations to Newcastle, County Down, are issued every 
Friday and Saturday, available for 9 or 10 days. 


TOURIST TICKETS FOR THE CELEBRATED MOURNE ON CIRCULAR TOUR 
are issued by all Routes. 


For full particulars, see English Railway Companies’ Time Tables and Excursion Programmes. 
JAMES PINION, General Manager. 


SWITZERLAND. 
FIRST ciate Tours AT CO-OPERATIVE PRICES. 


Mrs. Hooper’s 
Next Conducted Party, August 5th (day ser- 
vice) to Paris, Geneva, Chamonix, Mont 
Blanc, Tete Noire, Chillon Castle, Montreux, 
and Lausanne, oe inclusive. Extension 


Zermatt. 
TOURIST OPINIONS. 
“ Our seventh tour with you was really the most delight- 8 GOLD MEDALS, or the - HARBISON ‘and 
of all,” HARRISON ENITTING MACHINE CO. LED. 
“You are a born zer. am ae guidance Works: 68, Upper rook St., Manchester. 


organi: 
foreign travel becomes a blessing pleas 
ITINERARY AND PRESS NOTICES” GRATIS. 
158 STRAND, W.C. 


“THE WOMAN’S' SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Fenny, every Thursday, 
from all pers and Bookstalls (to order). 

The “WOMAN'S SICNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for three months, from 
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